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AT WASHINGTON 


OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


NREST throughout Eu- 
rope on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary 
of the World War rather 
discourages hope of an improve- 
ment in foreign trade—one of the 
places to which business has 
looked for increased volume. 

There will be no war. But there 
are some things worse than war 
from a trade viewpoint. It is the 
constant state of uneasiness which 
makes difficult the maintenance of 
ordinary commerce. 

Fears of further injury to an al- 
ready weakened monetary situa- 
tion are an inevitable counterpart 
of the Dollfuss tragedy. It was 
the Austrian banking crisis in the 
summer of 1931 which drove 
President Hoover suddenly to 
proclaim a moratorium on war 
debts. Trouble has frequently 
started heretofore in Central Eu- 
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west and far 


NOTHER critical situation 

developed in the nation 

during the past week due 

to excessive heat and con- 
tinued lack of rainfall in the middle 
west. Irreparable 
damage has been done to the corn- 
crop—the crop that provides most 
of the feed for the country’s live- 
stock, 

So great has been the damage 
in great areas, of the western 
Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming 
that much of the land must be 
abandoned, according to Govern- 
ment officiais because it has been 
rendered useless for farming pur- 
poses for years to come. The 
Weather Bureau says there has 
never been such a general drying 
up of streams in July, stretching 
all the way from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Appalachians. 


| The July drought 
| SURPLUSES has Me the 
WHY GREAT. were ‘WIPED OUT of destruction 
BY DROUGHT begun the 
WAR NOW portions, trade | drought in May 
IS UNLIKELY would boom, pro- | 


vided, of course, 
credit were available. But war is 
unlikely because the major powers 
are neither ready nor anxious for 
economic disintegration. 
War brings internal dissension 
and social revolutions. Every 
country in Europe today is more 
afraid of its internal than its ex- 
ternal foes. 

But peace in Europe is a pre- 
requisite to American recovery. 
The small amount of foreign trade 
we have left means a great deal 
to us. Business this summer is 
ebbing. The curve of unemploy- 
ment has started up again for the 
first time since last January. It 
is believed to be temporary but 
nevertheless it adds to the gloom. 
¥ 

Perhaps the ~big- 
RECOVERY gest cae piece of 
RETARDED adversity is the 
BY DROUGHT drought. Not only 

are millions of 
farmers in a desperate plight but 
the purchasing power they nor- 
mally contribute to the whole eco- 
nomic scheme of the nation has 
been and will be seriously cur- 
tailed. The New Deal isnt re- 
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which struck down the small-grain 


.crops—wheat, oats, rye and barley. 


The two together have caused a 
change in the plans of the Agricul- 


tural Adjustment Administration | 


with its surplus-reducing program. 
At one fell swoop, or rather two, 
nature has wiped out great sur- 
pluses of wheat, pork products, 


- corn and other grains and threatens 


to; eliminate a surplus of cattle be- 
causé cattle are dying in droves be- 


“causé of lack of water and pasture. 


lands. 
Whether this wiping out of the 
farm surpluses will compel the 


Government to change 
reduction program for next 
remains to be decided. Officials 
are not at all certain, in spite of 
the destruction wrought by the 
drought, that crop-reduction is not 
the best thing for the farmer. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace says 
Steps taken by the AAA, particu- 
larly the slaughter of six million 
little pigs last Fall, have resulted 
in more feed being available for 
cattle and sheep than otherwise 
would have been the case. 
The drought un- 


btedly h ins 
sponsible for the drought though, ‘WILL BUILD 
to be sure, if one cares to be | task of 
reminiscent one can find plenty of | 


people who used to blame the 
President of the United States 
for everything that happened 
prior to March 4, 1933. And there 
may be some critics who will in- 
sist that the present Executive, 
since claiming credit for every 
beneficial operation of the laws of 
nature, must assume responsibility 
for the drought too. 

Such inferences, however, are 
not likely to be accepted by fair 
minded people. There is, 
ever, one phase of the present un- 
happiness in the nation which is 
likely to be put on Mr. Roosevelt's 
doorstep, and that is the increas- 
ing amount of strikes and labor 
disturbances. 


: There can be no 
STRIKES 


how- 


Nations 


indicated in black have experienced changes in Governments or serious threats against established Governments. Nations in white have maintained 
their established Governments. 
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Most of the Earth's Population Involved in Domestic Conflicts in Past Two Decades---Four Horsemen 


‘SHELTER BELTSernment's 


providing relief for 
the destitute. Latest available 
figures show that more than 400,« 
000 families are on the relief rolls 
in drought areas. 7 
With a view to minimizing the 
damage of future droughts the 
Government during the past week 
took the first step in a gigantic 
forestation project. forest 


.“shelter belt” 100 miles wide. and 


extending more than one thousand 


miles through the drought area’ 


from the Canadian border to Texas 
is to be undertaken at a total 
cost estimated at $75,000,000. Ten 
years will be required to complete 
the project and an initial expendi- 
ture from PWA funds has been au- 
thorized in an executive order 


signed by President Roosevelt on 

question but that July 11 and made public here this 

PRESENT BIG the labor troubles : : : past week. There are to be 100 
PROBLEM of today are not, as Again Over Austria---History Repeats Itself ——=-{ parallel strips of forest, each 115 


is customary after 
depressions, due in the main to de- 
mands for increased wages. They 
are largely “organization” dis- 
putes growing out of the difficul- 
ties of administering our vague 


EEMING to move in a vi- 
cious circle, history comes 
again in two short decades 
to Vienna. 


tion and destruction bore down 
on the masses. 
bitter resentments against the 
established order. 


America. Much of Europe's un- 
rest can be traced directly to the 
smashing of central and eastern 
European monarchical systems. 


They developed 


uprisings. Some of the other 
nations that have had changes 
in government by other than con- 
stitutional means since the World 


changes in the control of gov- 
ernment. 


Cuba and the Dominican Re- 


feet wide and spaced a mile apart. 
The Government will own the 
strips but the land between will 
be privately owned. 


public have been torn by upris- | 
ings of serious nature and their STRIKE 
fovernments have been over- ‘TENSION 


thrown. In northern Africa, the 
Riff tribesmen have risen strong- LESSENED 


ly against French rule. In India 


The course of the world today 
harks back strangely to twenty 
years ago. But, in reality, a dif- 
ferent world from that of 1914 
reads apprehensively the dis- 
patches from Central Europe. 


Forty-five nations, therefore, 
since 1918, have been swept by 
revolutions, bloody and_ blood- 
less, or by revolutionary upris- 
ing of a serious nature.. Govern- 


South America’s unrest in many 
instances has had its roots in 
economic difficulties coming in- 
directly from the War. 


The Balkan Uprising 


The theory is, and 
it has proved to be 
practical in Europe, 
that these strips of 
forest will break the 


War are: Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Turkey, and Spain. 


South and Central America 
have been swept by revolution- 
ary movements during the last 


statute on collective bargaining 
and the refusal of the NRA to as- 
| sert itself evenly between both 
7 sides months ago. 
But whatever may have been the 


velocity of the wind both in Win- 
causes of the present trouble, the maga gag Ponte ei ag ments have been toppled over, or Directly after the War, nine- twenty years. Starting with ge eh been challenged. | ter and Summer, hold the soil in 
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time Mr. Roosevelt gets back. Also pba gt At that burned out old ‘S*@™& necessary following the gain their independence. In the the South American countries, | —_ ect is said to be one in which Pre- 
the economic losses suffered by ini dcceaieatianhinada inate close of the world’s greatest war. past twenty years, the course of | with the possible exception of Present Unrest in Europe sident Roosevelt has long been in- 
this country through strikes are oe oa made way for the — principal continents of re- | many of these nations has been | Colombia, Venezuela, and Gui- But today the most serious un- |} terested and on which officials of 
growing so rapidly that the Ad- springing up of new ones. volt have been Europe and South | marked by unrest and occasional ana, uprisings have _ forced rest is in the Continent of Eu- | the Agricultural Department have 
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BREWING TROUBLE FOR 6,000 ‘PUBLIC ENEMIES’ 
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than ten weeks but was showing 
signs of yielding to arbitration. 
Ships were moving in and out of 
the harbors of San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle for the first 
time since April, being loaded and 
unloaded by strike-breakers with- 
out interference 7 the strikers. 


The truck driv- 
PROSPECTS ers’ strike was still 
GROW FOR on in Minneapolis, 


“ARBITRATION another major cen- 


ter of labor disturb- | 


ances, but here also arbitration 
appeared to be in the offing. Mar- 
tial law was declared in Minne- 
apolis during the week to prevent 
further violence and goods were 
being moved through the streets of 
the city under permits issued by 
the military. Union recognition 
under the collective bargaining 
provision of the NIRA is involved 
in this dispute. 

Another strike of national in- 
terest and significance developed 
during the week at the Chicago 
stockyards where workers walked 


out suddenly leaving hundreds of | 


cattle to die unwatered and unfed. 


The Government’s regional labor | 


board went immediately into ac- 
tion in an effort to bring a speedy 


end to the strike which might — 


Under the old laws he could 
have been arrested only by the 
authorities of the State in which 
he happened to be at the time. 

Government officials made it 
plain, however, that the primary 
responsibility of enforcing the law 
remained on the shoulders of State 
officials. 

Farther away from the main- 
land of the United States than 
any chief executive except Presi- 
dent Wilson has ever been during 
his term of office, President 
Roosevelt continued to keep in 
touch with developments in 
Washington by means of the 
radio. 

Shortly before his arrival in 
Hawaii on Tuesday the President 
in an address to the crew of the 
cruiser “Houston” on which he is 
traveling, promised a United 


_ States Navy up to treaty strength 


in “three or four years.” Amplify- 


.ing this statement Secretary of 


the Navy Swanson on Wednesday 
announced the Government would 
proceed at once with its vast 
naval construction program. Bids 
are to be opened on August 15 for 
building 24 new warships of vari- 
ous sizes and classes. Funds are 


to be provided by the Public 


Works Administration. 


Uncle Sam has a new black list and here is a new 
kind of “brain trust” just thinking up mean things 
to do with the aid of their new Federal police 
The youthful person on the right is no 
other than Melvin A. Purvis, chief of the Chicago 
Bureau of the Department of Justice, who put 
John Dillinger on the spot, conferring with two 


powers. 


Underwood & Underwood 


of his bosses, J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation (left) and William Stanley, 
Acting Attorney General (center). 
got a promotion when he reported in Washington 
to tell how he did it, and also had a lot of nice 
things said to him. 


Mr. Purvis 


Nature's Two Disastrous Blows 
At the Country's Agriculture 


TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 
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of the dollar. With mount- 
ing expenses and_ growing 
deficits, the question of how to 
keep government bonds. up to 
their present high levels is a 
serious one. The Government 
denies it is artificially bolster- 
ing up the market. Maybe it 
isn’t necessary to do any “rig- 
ging”. For the existence of large 
trust funds of its own that the 
Treasury can throw in to sup- 
port a market at any time is just 
as good a weapon potentially as 
actual use. 

Certainly there is an artificial- 
ity about it all which ought to be 
removed. Sound conditions must 
be created in the matter of gov- 
ernment credit if there is to be 
faith in private enterprise. It is 
obvious that if government credit 
is ever doubtful, all other credit 
must be doubtful. The banks 
have loaded themselves up with 
government’ securities. They 
have acted logically in this re- 
spect because nothing else is as 
safe just now as a security of the 
Government of the United States 
especially as flight of capital to 
foreign countries has been ren- 
dered difficult as well as inex- 
pedient in view of the European 
political turmoil. 


_ related always 


not come in for action until 
‘<r anyway, it would be 
that a system of graduated taxes 
over a period of five years may 
be finally decided upon with the 
idea of reassuring the fiscal 
world on the one hand of an in- - 
tention to balance the budget in 
due time and with the purpose, 
on the other, of giving business . 
a chance to climb out of the de- 
pression without having its back 
broken by taxes. 

Too many people think of 
taxes as an individual income 
affair, forgetting that increased 
taxes will be reflected in in- 
creased selling prices of con- 
sumer goods and in an increased 
cost of living. 


The question of 


PROBLEM 
cutting interest 

OF MANY charges which in 

BUSINESSES turn adversely af- 


fects investors is 
to businesses 
which find it difficult to make 
enough net income to cover in- 
terest and taxes, let alone profits 
to the common stockholders. The 
equity owners have taken a lick- 
ing throughout the depression 
but in the main the holders of 


cause a serious meat shortage in vvy ; : onds have fared well. 
the nation if long continued. | The Navy. League | An End to Many Huge Farm Surpluses---Problems of Drought Relief and | THREAT TO <a anand ‘The problem of many busi- 
ee ACTIVITY of the United , : ae ‘LONGER the Federal Gov- messes will be to find a way to 
IMPETUS The Federal Gov- IN CAPITAL States hails these The High Cost of Living CREDIT ernment is aware | Pay taxes or to absorb taxes in 
ernment won its | REVIVING pronouncements as sas of the problems its selling costs. This will mean re- 
GIVEN WAR first battle in its of historic impor- own acts have created than to be- | duced net income and cause de- 
ON CRIME new war against | tance. It says that “whether the AS it with diabolical cunning, Na- { carry-over that will be above needs ; feedstuffs are available than other- lieve there is indifference to the | {alts on interest. 
crime during the ture this season has struck the | @ year from now. 


week when agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice shot and killed 
outlaw John Dillinger, often de- 
scribed as “Public Enemy No. 1” 
as he was emerging from a Chi- 
cago moving picture theater on 
Sunday night. 

Attorney General Cummings 
expressed great satisfaction at the 
obliteration of Dillinger and an- 
nounced that it was just the be- 
ginning of a campaign against 
crime that would go on until all 
gangsters such as Dillinger were 
killed or brought to justice. There 
are said to be about six thousand 
. of his kind. 

Laws recently enacted by Con- 
gress were said to have been of 
great assistance to the Govern- 
ment in its successful four-months 
pursuit of Dillinger. When the 
bandit crossed the State line sepa- 
rating Indiana from Illinois in a 
stolen automobile he then became 


subject to arrest by Federal au- 


_thorities. 


present naval treaties are con- | 


i ’ dified or abandoned at 
blows. The result is a calamity that 


the approaching naval conference 
in 1935, President Roosevelt has 
set the seal of his determination 
that the United States shall have 
an entirely modern fleet second to 
none.’ 

President Roosevelt now has 
been absent from his desk in the 
Executive offices for four weeks. 
He expects to be away two weeks 
longer, returning on Friday, Au- 
gust 10. Many of his chief ad- 
visers have been away at the same 
time but they are gradually fin- 
ishing their vacations one by one 
and returning to their tasks. Most 
of them will be back on the job 
before the chief returns. 

There. was little activity in the 
capital during the week except 
the disposition of the usual rou- 
tifte_ business. Things are ex- 
pected to move forward at a 
quickened pace as the administra- 
tion heads get back into their 
work. C. G. MARSHALL. 


6,000 ‘PUBLIC ENEMIES’ 
ON FEDERAL BLACK LIST 


Nearly a Thousand Seized in a Year, and the Drive 
Has Just Begun 


There are 6,000 criminals in the 
country who are “wanted” by Uncle 
Sam. 


Rounding them up is the task 


which faces the Department of | 
Justice as it seeks to push through | 


its drive against the underworld. 


the Government, only opens the 
drive. 


Pledging the Department to re- 


closed last week that approximately 


6,000 criminals are known to the | 


Government and have been put on 
a “black list.” The Department 
hopes to close in on them one by 
one. 

Curing the first year of its battle 
against national crime the Depart- 
ment achieved an impressive record. 


During the 12 months ended June | 
30, Federal agents seized 928 persons | 
who were wanted for Federal of- | 


fenses. In addition, they helped 


State and local agents to track down | 


or identify 4,356 fugitives from jus- 
tice. Federal agents helped recover 
more than a million dollars’ worth 
of stolen property. 


High Ratio of Convictions 


Cases handled by Federal agents | 
culminated in convictions in nine | 
of every ten instances during those © 


12 months. A total of 3,531 con- 
victions were obtained. 


In spite of the growing strength | 
and prestige of Federal law enforce- | 
Attorney | 
General Joseph B. Keenan reminded | 
a conference of Governors at Macki- | 


ment powers, Assistant 


nac Island, Mich., last week, that 
the primary responsibility for en- 
forcing laws rests on their shoulders. 
“The structure of Government in 
the United States is such that it 
would be totally illogical to leave 
the problem of law enforcement to 
Federal officers,” he pointed out. 


Mr. Keenan urged that States co- | 


Operate under the new law allowing 
them to enter into bilateral com- 
pacts on crime suppression. He 
criticized liberal use of pardoning 
and parole powers by Governors. 


New Federal Powers 


justice, conferences were being heid 
to plot the future orientation of the 


— 


settled 


“number one” fugitive is out of the 
way. Mapping out plans, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation, called in his field 
chiefs, including Melvin H. Purvis, 
leader of the agents who killed Dil- 


linger. 
The death of John Dillinger, No. 1 © 
on the list of criminals wanted by: 


Ready at hand last week was a 
new power through which the Fed- 
eral Government could strike at 
gangsters. Its firearms control law, 


_ passed by the last Congress, became 
newed vigor in its fight, Acting At- | 
torney General William Stanley dis- | 


effective on July 26. 

Under this law almost prohibitive 
taxes are placed on sales of machine 
guns, sawed-off shotguns, and other 
underworld weapons. Persons now 
owning. such weapons must report 
them and be fingerprinted. The 
manufacturer of such weapons must 


_ have a Federal permit to operate. 
Persons buying guns of these types 
_ must pay a $200 tax and file their 


fingerprints. 
Who Gets the Reward? 


Marked by the Department as the | 


country’s No. 1 criminal since the 
killing of Dillinger is “Baby Face” 
Nelson, one of Dillinger’s lieuten- 
ants, 
a reward of $5,000 for his capture 
or $2,500 for information leading to 
his arrest. 

Distribution of the reward offered 
for Dillinger was still an unsettled 
question last week. Mr. Stanley in- 
dicated that it might be left un- 
until Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings, now on vaca- 
tion, returns. 

The Department had offered $10 - 
000 for Dillinger’s capture and $5.,- 
000 for information leading to his 
seizure. Indications were that Mrs. 
Anna Sage, a Rumanian alien undei’ 
orders to be deported, might receive 
most of the $5,000 reward. She was 
one of the women accomanying Dil- 
linger to a Chicago theater on the 
night of his death. 

Better Fingerprint Records 

She is understood to have in- 
formed police of East Chicago, Ind., 
of Dillinger’s whereabouts and of 
his intention of going to the theater 
on the fatal night. This informa- 
tion was conveyed to Department of 
Justice agents, who surrounded Dil- 


_ linger as he emerged from the show 
Meanwhile, at the Department o/ 


and shot him when he offered re- 
sistance. 


Seeking to improve its technique 


Wederal crime war now that the | [Continued on Paye 13, Column 1.) 


The Department has posted - 


country’s farmers two disastrous 


is causing the very deepest concern 
to the Federal Government. 


The first blow came in May, when, 
as if scheduled, a wave of intense 
heat and continued lack of rainfall 
struck down the small-grain crops— 
wheat, oats, rye and barley. Out 
of that attack has come the small- 
est harvest, on a per capita basis, 
since 1849. Affected principally 
weret the Northwest Spring wheat 
territory and the Southwest Winter 
wheat territory. 


The second blow has been dealt 
in the past few days, again, just as 
if timed, Nature produced record- 
breaking temperatures and rainless 
days just at the most critical period 
in the development of the vast 
corn crop. It struck this time in 


the Middle West, aiming wt the 


Corn Belt. Irreparable damage has 
been done to the crop that provides 
feed for the country’s livestock. 
The next week or two will tell the 
story for agriculture, Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, be- 
lieves. Lower temperatures and 
rains can save a sizeable part of the 
coarse grains and revive pastures. 
Continued high temperatures would 
mean a calamity of national scope. 


A TALE OF RUIN 


The Story. Tell-tale reports de- 
pict the destructiveness of drought. 

Mr. Wallace shows charts that re- 
veal average temperatures for July, 
as much‘as 12 degrees above nor- 
mal, and rainfall as much as 70 per 
cent below normal. The combina- 
tion represents crop ruin over wide 
areas. 

Reports to the Government tell of 
tassels turning white in corn fields. 
“That means there will be no ears 
on those stalks,” comments the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

“Never has there been such a gen- 
eral drying up of streams in July 
from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Appalachians,” the Weather Bureau 
remarks. “Even trees are dying in 
sections of the Great Plains.” 

Down in Kansas, 200,000 cattle are 
on the march, being driven to pas- 
ture and water. Stragglers have to 
be shot. 

Great areas of the western Da- 
kotas, Montana, and Wyoming are 
described by an official as desert 
land that must be abandoned. Not 
a green speck can be seen in the 
wide territory. 


AN END TO SURPLUSES 


. Changing Plans. Nature has donc 
the work that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration set out to 
do. In.one season it has wiped out 
the mountainous surpluses of wheat, 
of pork products, of corn, and of 
other grains. It promises to elimi- 
nate a surplus of cattle amounting 
to 7,000,000 head. These are tasks 
that AAA had hoped to perform 
over a period of years. Nature now 
has performed them with ruthless 
destructiveness and without offer- 
ing benefit payments in cash. 

This leaves the Adjustment Ad- 
ministration with the problem of 
changing its plans. No longer is 
there need to consider a dairy reduc- 
tion program, or a beef cattle reduc-~ 
tion program, or a wheat reduction 
campaign, or hog reduction cam- 
paign. 

Observed Secretary Wallace: 

The excess supplies of wheat 
should be out of the way by next 
July 1, even without any exports 
during the present crop year. 

Hog supplies will be down to nor- 
mal by January 1. 

Cattle supplies should be normal 
by the end of the year if plans are 
carried out to buy as many as 
7,000,000 head. 

The surplus of dairy products is 
being eliminated. 

Only cotton remains with a big 


High Cost of Living. With the cut 
in supplies of foodstuffs is coming 
an increase in the cost of living. 
Reports from Texas tell of grocery 
prices advancing from 10 to 15 per 
cent. From Omaha come reports 


of advances of from 20 to 25 per 


cent. 


Bread has increased in price in a 
number of cities. Milk prices are 
being raised in other sections. But- 
ter is at the highest level in three 
years. Eggs are rising in price. 
Meats are higher than they were, 


~pbut are affected right now by the 


liquidation of large numbers of ani- 
mals, owing to the drought. When 
that liquidation is over, a smaller 
supply of livestock is going to cause 
advances that Mr. Wallace _— 
may be surprising. 


Back again may come the old 
cry against the “high cost of liv- 
ing.” The Secretary of Agriculture 
feels that farmers before another 
year is out may find it necessary to 
fight to retain the controls over 
their industry that they now have, 
owing to the reaction of city peo- 
ple against higher food prices. 


THE TIDE AGAINST AAA 


AAA Effects. A rising tide of pub- 
lic criticism of crop reduction poli- 
cies followed by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, inten- 
sified by the spreading drought, 
caused Secretary Wallace to outline 
what he thought the effect of the 
policies had been. His conclusion is 
that the adjustment program actu- 
ally is to prove a boon to the coun- 
try and to the farmers. The rea- 
sons are: 

1. The slaughter of 6,000,000 little 
pigs last Fall meant that at least 
50,000,000 bushels of corn now is 
available that would have been fed. 

2. The program of loaning 45 
cents a bushel to farmers on their 
corn caused 270,000,000 bushels to 
be held, and this corn is now avail- 
able. 


3. These higher corn prices dis- 
couraged consumption of corn to 
the extent of 50,000,000 bushels, with 
that amount now available. 

4. The AAA has encouraged turn- 
ing land, taken out of other crops, 
into pasture and hay, so that more 


wise would have been the case. 

“Assuming that there would have 
been a drought, whether or not we 
had a reduction program, which 
seems a fair assumption, the steps 
that actually were taken have re-, 
sulted in more feed being available” 
for cattle and sheep than otherwise 
would have been the case.” 


GROWING RELIEF BURDEN 


Relief Rolls. Burned out, farmers 
are having to fall back on public 
relief to maintain an existence. So 
extensive is the suffering that 400,- 
000: families in dought areas are 
now being supported by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Rapidly plans are being worked 
out for projects that will give jobs 
to farmers. The vast 100-mile-wide 
tree belt that is to extend down 
1,000 miles from the Canadiah bor- 
der to Texas is one such project. 

In one town a two-inch pipe line 
was laid to a spring five miles away 
when the local supply of water be- 
came exhausted. In California 
water is being pumped for 50 miles. 
Hundreds of deep wells are being 
sunk in western States, with 50 un- 
der construction in Wyoming and 
100 in South Dakota. Owners of 
the property agree to allow use of 
the water by neighbors. Road con- 
struction and soil erosion are other 
types of work available. An allot- 
ment of $100,000,000 was made in 
the $525,000,000 drought appropria- 
tion to provide jobs for farmers. 


areas of the normally semi-arid 
western Dakota, Montana, and 


Wyoming, Dr. Elwood Mead, Fed- | | 
Factors That May Offset Wage and Output Losses; $200,- 


eral Reclamation Commissioner, as- 
serted that this whole vast territory 
would have to be abandoned by 
humans. 


“It is a desert,” he said, “incapa- | 


ble of supporting people.” 
Thousands of families will have 
to be moved out of that country 
and placed by the Government in 
surroundings where there is a 
chance that they can make a liv- 


ing. Now it is desert country, with- 


out a green thing to be seen. 

Yet this report, made on one day, 
brought a hot retort from the west- 
ern drought country the next. Again 
the people were reported to be con- 
vinced that their territory would 
“come back.” 


A 65 PER CENT INCREASE | 
IN FEDERAL TAX BURDEN 


Effect of New Levies and Higher Rates; the Disappointing, 


Liquor Revenue 


TT'HE Federal tax load on the coun- 
try increased by 65 per cent in 
the fiscal year ended June 30. 

Tveasury Department reported 
last week that it had collected $2,- 
672,239,000 in internal revenue taxes 
in the fiscal year just closed, com- 
pared with $1,619,839,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. This is a gain of $1,- 
052,400,000. or 65 per cent, in the 
year. 

Of the $1,052,000,000 tax increase 
during the year, approximately 
$900,000,000 was attributable to new 
or increased taxation. The other 
$152,000,000 of the increase resulted 


from improved yields under old 
levies. 
The New Taxes 
New taxes imposed during the 


fiscal year and the burden they 
added for the taxpayer are: Proc- 
essing taxes, $371,000,000; liquor 
and beer taxes, $216,000,000; capital 
stock, dividend, and excess profit 
taxes, $133,000,000. 

In addition to these new taxes, 
rates were increased on the income 
taxes and gasoline taxes, resulting 
in increases of $70,000,000 and $77,- 
000,000, respectively, in the tax load. 


per ay 


About $2,000,000,000 of the $2,672,- | 
000,000 collected 


last year came 
from processing, income, liquor, to- 
bacco, and gasoline taxes. These 
five levies out of the score or more 
on the statute books were the foun- 
dation stones of the Federal budget. 

The amounts these taxes brought 
in were: Income taxes, $817,000,000: 
processing taxes. $371.000,000; liquo. 
taxes, $259,000,000: gasoline taxes, 
$203,000,000; and tobacco taxes, 
$425 000,000. 

Disappointing Liquor Revenue 

Liquor taxes, although an impor- 
tant addition to the revenue sys- 
tem, were a disappointment. Con- 
tinuation of bootlegging evidently 
contributed to keep down their 
yield. Beer taxes, on the other 
hand, were somewhat larger than 
expected. 


Total taxes on the manufacture |. 


of hard liquors amounted to only 
$62,000,000 in the last fiscal year 
compared with about $6,700,000 last 
year, when only medicinal spirits 
were manufactured. 
manufacture of beer amounted to 
$163,000,000, the largest single item 
in the list of liquor levies. 


future of the dollar. 

What must come, of course, is 
the investment of bank funds in 
private bonds once more. About 
$2,000,000,000 of excess reserves 
are lying idle in the banks. These 
used to find their way into the 
bond market. With a new spirit 
in the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission we may look for some 
flotations of bonds either for new 
purposes or refunding within the 
next six months. The trend is 
toward a sounder position for 
long term credit but it would be 
absurd to overlook the real 
threats to long time credit—in- 
ability of business to regard la- 
bor costs as stable even for a 
brief period, interference by the 
government in private business 
by competition, lack of coordina- 
tion in the government’s policies 
and programs and last, but not 
least, fear of a confiscatory tax 
plan which may put the oe 
touches to the businesses which 
have been struggling to find a 
way to earn a fair return on cap- 
ital invested. 

If one were to hazard a pre- 
diction at this early date, realiz- 
ing that the tax measure will 


7 
The situation is 


TREASURY one in which the- 
HEAD FACES ory will have little - 
‘BIG TASK chance to exploit 


itself. The gov- 
ernment faces a condition—how 
can business be kept going with- 
out further deflation, defaults 
and bankruptcies and yet yield 
more tax money. 

Secretary Morgenthau has a 
‘group of tax experts at work. 
He himself returns this week to 
his desk at the Treasury re- 
freshed by a vacation on a Mon- | 
tana ranch. He has by far the 
‘most important task in the whole 
government. It will be an impor- 
tant six months that the Treas- 
‘ury of the United States will be 
up against from now on. 

For decisions must be made in 
that interval which will affect the - 
future of the dollar, the future of 
business volume and the chance 
of our whole economic system 
to survive the shocks like the 
drought and the European 


_| troubles which come upon us 


notwithstanding the best of man- 


_ made plans. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 


COST OF LABOR STRIKES; 


Desert. Back from the drought | 


SOME EARLIER CONTRASTS 


000,000 Estimated Price of Pacific Coast Trouble 


To profit: $000,000,000. 
To loss: $200,000,000. 


In that manner the Pacific Coast | 


entered on its ledger the cost of the 
Strike of longshoremen that. tied 
up shipping for 74 days, and only 
now is ending in arbitration. 

The estimate was arrived at by 
industrial organizations, who sought 
to count the loss that had come with 
the spreading stagnation of a forced 
business tie-up 
region. 

At once the question is raised: 
What is proving to be the cost to 


the entire country of the wave of | 


Strikes that has occurred during the 
present year? There is no official 
answer. 

The Department of Labor dodges 
eveh making an estimate. It sees 
too of what might 


in an extensive | 


be loss and what might be profit 
from labor’s refusal to work. 
Figures. The best the Govern-' 
ment can do is to supply estimates . 
on the number of days of work lost 
directly as a result of walk-outs. — 
It figures that in the first six 
months of this year 15,000,000 days. 
that might have been used for work- 
ing were spent in idleness, owing to 
strikes or lock-outs. This is set down 
as the equivalent of at least $50.- 
000,000:out of the pockét of workers. 
But involved in that loss is only. 
the wage of the workers directly af- 
fected. Out on the coast the few 
thousand longshoremen and truck- 
drivers who refused to work unless” 
their demands were met, represented 
only a fraction of the persons af- 
fected. Their loss in wages was in- 
{Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) 


Taxes on the | 
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Growing Problem 
Of FERA as Relief 
Rolls Fail to Drop 


Prospect for Years of Effort. 
Before Final Solution of 
Unemployment Puzzle 
Attained | 


A new worry has been added to the 
troubles of Federal officials. Relief rolls | 
are normally expected to decline during | 
the Summer, but this year they have re- 
mained stationary. 

“There is no diminution of the number 
of unemployed who have become desti- |, 
tute because of their long unemploy-| 
ment,” declared Aubrey Williams, Acting 
Federal Relief Administrator, in an ad- 
dress July 27 before the Governors’ Con- 
ference at Mackinac Island, Mich. 

“An entire generation,” he continued, 
“is being given birth and raised on re- | 
lief. There is the possibility of there be- 
ing added to the mothers’ aid and old age 
groups a chronic unemployed group. 

“Obviously the way out of this relief 
problem is to provide relief in the form 
of constructive work.” 

Direct relief, argued Mr. Williams, “is 
fraught with the very gravest of haz-. 
ards.” Work enables unemployed men to 
maintain their morale, he said, but char- 
ity destroys their position in their com- 
munities and contributes nothing to the 
general well-being. 

The States, said Mr. Williams, have, 
continued to pay approximately 40 per) 
cent of the cost of relief. He added: 

“The Federal relief policy requires that | 
the States shall meet their share of the 3 
costs of relief. But the Federal Govern- 
ment will enter into no partnership which | 
would tend to lower living standards.” | 

Planning Commissions | 

Competent planning commissions, to 
Start work programs for the unemployed, | 
adjustment of present debts of munici- | 
Palities, modification of tax structures in | 
a large number of States, and provision | 
of some way whereby municipalities can | 
obtain and expend funds, at the present | 
time were among Mr. Williams’ sugges- | 
tions to the Governors. 

“Pending the development of an ade- 
quate system of mass distribution to. 
match the existing methods of mass pro-| 
duction,” said he, “it is only just that the. 
labor made to stagnate by the failure to 
develop a distribution system can be and. 
will be used to make our American cities 
decent, healthy, and economical places in. 
‘which to live.” 

It is Mr. Williams’ belief that it may 
take years to work out an effective sys-. 
tem of distributing purchasing power. In 
the meantime, he declared, the Adminis-_ 
tration is endeavoring to join with the. 
States in the handling of the unemployed | 
in a way which will benefit them individ- | 
ually and at the same time contribute to 
the general welfare. 


j 


Camps for Jobless Women 

Summer camps for jobless women are. 
being maintained in 26 States by the Fed- | 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. | 

FERA officials have announced others | 
will be opened soon, with the average. 
term lasting two months. They pointed 
out that these camps are not “women’s 
CCC camps,” but educational centers, 
where women from 16 to 35 years old are 
given vocational training and courses in 
household management, English, social 
Science, and health education. 

Camps approved so far are at Clemson, 
S. C.; Ogden Canyon, Utah; Tulsa, Okla.; 
Fisher, Ind.; Douglas, Wyo.; ,Pocatello 
Ida.; University of Minnesota; Oberlin, 
O.; Butte, Mont.; Berkeley, Cal.; Brook- | 
ings, S. D.; Marquette, Mich.; Salem, Va.; 
Weaverville, N. C.; Lake Cobbasseecontee, 
Me.; Tower Twin Lakes, N. J.; El Paso, 
Tex.; New York City; Philadelphia; Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Carroll, Wis.; Pittsfield, N. H.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Bell County, Ky.; Logan 
County, W. Va.; and Highland Beach, 
Md. 


Stripping the HOLC 
_ Of Political Ties 


Party Activities Forbidden to 
Corporation’s Workers 


Officers and employes of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation must be free 
from suspicion of political campaign 
activities. They cannot even wear party 
buttons or badges, under an _ order 


dent 


which the Corporation has just issued to 
all of its personnel. 

Preston Delano, general manager of the, 
Corporation, which is busy loaning the | 
people's tax money to distressed families | 
all over the land, issued the no-politics | 
dictum. The order warns all of the HOLC | 
staff, in Washington and in the field, not 
to do any campaign speech making, not 
to accept or seek any but minor political 
office, and in effect to avoid even the ap- | 
pearance of partisan activity. 

“The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation” 
says the official order “is a non-partisan 
non-political organization, and its of- 
ficers and employes are expected to so 
conduct themselves that no criticism can 
be directed against them or the corpora- 
tion on the grounds of political activity.” 

Officers and employes are warned also 
not to give out lists of employes or of 
those seeking or receiving loans, as such 
lists have been sought for political pur- 
poses. 

Minor offices excepted from the order 
are such as school trustees. The order is 
like one recently issued by the Treasury 
Department. 


Razor Blade Output 
At Nearly a Billion 


Each Beard Entitled to Dull. 
20 Every Year | | 


Razor blade users: Are you getting your 
share of the razor blades made each year | 
in -the United States? 

No figures are available to show how. 
many men have adopted the use of safety | 
razors or how many still hold to the, 
Straight-edge razor for the performance of | 
their chin-scraping routine. But NRA, in| 
announcing approval of the code for the, 
safety razor and safety razor blade manu-'| 
facturing industry, has furnished data as| 
to the number of razor blades used in his | 
country. 

Assuming that, of the 43,000,000 or more | 
males of razor-wielding age in the United | 
States, each gets an equal proportion of. 
the output of razor blade factories, each 
of them dulls 20 blades in the course of a 
year. 

From 1929 to 1933 the number of razor 
blades produced yearly increased from | 
690, _ 115 to 889,074,075, a gain of 23 per | 
cen 


THE STORY 


PRESIDENT'S WEEK 


A HISTORIC TRIP TO HAWAII—MIMIC WAR OFF THE ISLAND— 
HUNGRY FISH FOR THE PRESIDENT’S HOOK—A LEI 
AT HILO—REVIEWING THE TROOPS 


| THs week, for the first time in 


history, the daily plan and pro- 
cedure of an American President 
took him within the borders of the 
Territory of Hawaii. Here Presi- 
Roosevelt, among a_ people 
whose culture was founded while 
the glory of the Byzantine Empire 
was first breaking on the world, 
and whose kings and queens were 
exchanging solemn greetings with 
the other crowned heads of Europe 
while America was in its swaddling 
clothes, witnessed what was de- 
scribed as “the greatest peacetime 
demonstration” of an American 
army before its commander-in-chiet 
“Aloha,” symbolic song of the is- 
lands, and reminiscent of their short 
tenure under the union, since it was 
composed by their last sovereign, 
sounded its plaintive Strain, swelled 
and died amidst the tramp of feet of 
15,000 men in khaki, lads from ‘ne 
streets of New York, the prairies, the 
South, and the West, marching 
among their “fellow citizens” of hali 
a dozen creeds and colors, clad in 
the brilliance of costunt, 
amidst the bright hues of exotic 
flowers. 
At home, 
speaker, listened. 
very, very far away. 


.@ 


America, at its loud 
And it seemed 


HE first breath from the Islands | 


that foreshadowed this pagear.t 
of empire had come to the Presi- 
dent after an easy day on a sunlit 
sea with the cool trade winds rip- 
pling the heaving Pacific. On Mon- 
day the “Houston,” the floating 
White House, and her companion 
cuiser, the “New Orleans,” played at. 
war, mimicking defense against an 
air attack—a scene that to some 
might have had sisister suggesticas. 
Then across the ether waves came 
the seductive wail of the steel gui- 
tars and the chorus of Hawaiian 
music followed by the less unfamil- 
iar tones of Governor Poindexter 
uttering the first of his three offi- 
cial welcomes across the rapidly 
narrowing water that separated the 
“Houston” from her berth at Hono. 
lulu. 

Before taps had sounded, a dark 
blur on the horizon just touched by 
the rays of the tropic moon offered 
the President the first sight of his 
destination. And as dawn broke 
over the prow of the “Houston,” she 
was pushing into the bay where the 
intrepid Cook, first white “dis- 
coverer” of the island, was welcomed 
as a god. 

All night in the little village of 
Kona, hidden among the trees, the 
rituals had been chanted and the 
prayers sent up—or down—to the 
gods who make fishes bite, for the 
President was coming to honor their 
waters with his line and hook. Ncw 
in the early morning light the citi- 
zenry were lining the shore hop.ng 
that the distinguished guest would 
honor them with his presence. But 
it was not to be. 

x* * 
NTO the bay slipped the Voast 
Guard ship bearing the Governoc. 
The rail was manned, the 21 guns 
that by this time must seem a 
thousand and twenty-nine roared, 
and Mr. Poindexter arrived with 
precious mail—the first since Pan- 
ama—and blossoms of the island, 
and even the omnipresent “lei” 
which no visitor can escape and few 
fail to wear, draped about their 
necks. But this one didn’t function. 
In the rush of official welcoming it 

was, perhaps, mislaid. 

Soon after the Governor’s depar- 
ture there was a general exodus 
from the “Houston.” First a small 
boat darted off bearing the Presi- 
dent, his two sons, a native guide, 
fishing gear, and lunch. They 
sought waters which had been kept 
virgin for many hours so that their 
denizens might be properly receptive 
of official bait. At a respectful dis- 
tance, waterwise fishermen probed 
the depths and signalled discreetly 
if they thought the aqueous pastures 


beneath were to be preferred to those | 


of the guide’s choice. 


Meanwhile 250 white uniforms | 


were flashing among the natives. 
Shore leave had been granted from 
ten until four with ready entertain- 
ment provided, suited to the tastes 
of the tars. When passengers and 
crew were aboard again and the fish 
counted the “Houston” left this 
beauty spot, once the playground of 
the island kings. It had been an au- 
spicious beginning, for rainbows had 
welcomed the ship—a good portent, 
the natives said. 
x* * 
HEN at 9:10 on Wednesday the 
historic event occurred. The 
President landed at Hilo, got his lei 
at last, and visited the famous sleep- 
ing volcano of Kilauea. 

From the standpoint of the tourist 
this seems like an entrance by the 
back door, for, of course, Honolulu 
is the conventional gateway and it 
was here that the real reception 
took place just about 24 hours after 


Hawaiian soil had first been pressed. 


by Presidential feet. 


* 
| 


the typical out-rigger canoes came 
out to meet the cruiser. The little 
boats were gay with flags and the 
native canoeists were arrayed in 
bright loin cloth and wore feather 
capes. Beside the President were 
his boys, and also Rudolph Forster, 
taking—and as most will admit, 
choosing a good time for it—his 
first vacation in 30 years. 

The bands played “Aloha” and “Na 
Lei O Hawaii,” planes soared over- 
head, the guns of the fort sounded, 
and the President came down the 
gangway and stopped at attention 
while the Marine Band played “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” andina few 
minutes the party was rolling 
through the crowded streets. The 
applause was restrained, for Hawai- 
ians render a respectful and not a 
boisterous welcome to distinguished 
visitors. 

After a trip about the city and to 
the great cliff above it, there was a 
slow descent, a pause to watch the 
fishermen haul their great nets, and 
finally the ride up to the wide plat- 
eau before the Schofield Barracks 
for the great military show. In an 
automobile the President inspected 
the troops, then took his place in 
the stand for the review. It ended 
with “F. D.” blocked in the skies 
by the planes of the 18th pursuit 
group. 

That evening was the dinner and 
reception at the Governor’s official 
residence, once the palace of Queen 
Liliuokalani. 

x* 
HEN the dinner was over, and 
before the entertainment be- 
gan, crowds had already begun to 
form outside the Governor’s resi- 
dence. So insistent were the de- 
mands for cards of admission that 
nearly twice as many had been is- 
sued as originally intended and a 


strict check was held at the door 
with attendants identifying. each 


person with the aid of a carefully 
prepared card index. But by the 
time half of the number had been 
admitted, the President, already 
wearied with his arduous day, gave 
the sign that started the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” The line was 
broken and the gala entertainment 
began. 

The pageant was a weird and. beau- 
tifuk affair. With all the serious 
symbolism of primitive expression, 
with rhythmic rites of dance and 
music, these simple and artistic folk 
bestowed upon their visitor the rank 
of “Chief of Hawaii,” just as the an- 
cestors of their chiefs and prin- 
cesses had paid allegiance to their 
historic kings. The President fol- 
lowed it all with that hearty curi- 
osity and evident enjoyment that 
characterizes his attitude at public 
and private entertainment, but there 
was no doubt that when he entered 
his car at last he was a tired man. 

* 
ON Saturday the program was con- 
fined to the inspection of Pearl 
Harbor and to “private” engage- 
ments. 

For three hours America’s great- 
est sea-base was closed to the public 
and.the President went over every 
inch of it, shops, drydocks, subma- 
rine and airplane bases, oil depots 
and quarters, his visit concluding 
with the usual parade of white-clad 
sailors. There was much specula- , 
tion as to the conversations which 
took place about the lunch table 
with Admiral Yarnell and his asto- 
ciates and the proposed talk which 
the President was scheduled to make 
before he sailed—would there be a 
public pronouncement, as it had 
been whispered there were private 
expressions, concerning American 
naval policy, that might stir the 
chanceleries of the world? 

In the middle or the afternoon 
the President hastened away to a 
“private” engagement, which turned 
out to be a visit from Mr. and Mrs: 
Walter Dillingham. Mr. Dillingham 
is one of the group of Americans 
whose private enterprise and for- 
tune have long been closely inter- 
twined with Hawaii. 

In the evening was the last din- 
ner scheduled to be held on the is- 
lands, at the hcetel overlooking 
storied and romantic Waikiki. Then 
the “Houston,” ready for the home 
trip, was prepared to hoist anchor 
at noon and carry the “Chief of Ha- 
waii” back to his native shore. 


¢@ 

ONG before the good ship had 

turned her face to the rising sun 
preparations were being made for 
the return. One of the jobs entailed 
in such preparations was the task 
of deciding who should be among 
the passengers on the train that 
will carry the Presidential party 
back across the continent. Secre- 
tary Stephen Early explained that 
if . all those who wanted the privi- 
lege were granted it, it would make 
a string of cars more than a mile 
long. 

It is expected that the trip will 
be accomplished in seven days in- 
culding the side trips and the an- 
nounced stop at the anniversary 
celebration at Green Bay in the 


_ midst of Wiscensin with its perplex- 


“Houston” made the dock. From ' 


was 9:15 on Thursday when the 
afar the 30,000 people who jammed 
the pier, and others who lined the 
famous beach at Waikiki—or some 
of them, at least—could see the tall 
figure forward of the ship’s number 
2 gun turret. 
As the “Houston” approached, a 


flotilla of Japanese sampans. and 


ing population of New Deal Re- 
publicans and Old Line Democrats. 
Here and elsewhere along the route 


President Roosevelt will have the | 


opportunity, as his trusted coun- 
sellor and secretary Louis Howe has 
phrased it, “to find out for himself 
what the people of the West are 
thinking, realizing that Washing- 
ton is not the ideal place to get the 
true public sentiment.” 


Aviation’s Scene; 
The Coordinators 
| Take to the Air 


Chairman Howell Looks to 
Future, Not the Past; 
Blind Flying and Other 
Developments of Week 


When the Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion completes its investigation of aviation 
next Feb. 1 it hopes to close one of the 
favorite avenues of Governmental investi- 
gation. 

Including the Commission’s study, there 
have been 16 investigations of aviation in 
this country since 1919. Five of them have 
occurred since 1932. Clark Howell, chair- 
man of the Commission, has declared his 
board will attempt to make a comprehen- 
sive report which will eliminate necessity 
of investigations for many years to come. 

“Impressed with the importance of a 
stabilied policy, so that both the Govern- 
ment and the industry may know where 
they stand, the President has directed this 
Commission,” said Mr. Howell, “to make a 
careful study of aviation problems, in the 
hope that there may be no further neces- 
sity for constantly recurring investigations, 
which retard the development of aviation 
in all its phases, create loss of confidence 
and interfere with the public business. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


“To this end the Commission will devote 
its full energy to dealing with the future 
and not the past. 


“This great industry is merely on the 
threshold of its ultimate usefulness. If 
put on a firm foundation, and if uncer- 
tainty is replaced by confidence, we may 
expect developments in the next few years 
that will surpass the dreams of transporta- 
‘ion achievement.” 

A problem facing the Post Office De- 
partment already has been submitted to 
the Commission for consideration. 

The air mail law calls for four trans- 
continental air mail routes. The Depart- 
ment believes that the eastern half of one 
of these routes should be eliminated. If 
its plans are carried out the two northern 
routes would converge into one route at 
Chicago, thus eliminating the route which 
now .extends east from Milwaukee. 

Actual field work of the Commission 
started July 27 when four of its five mem- 
bers left Washington for a month’s aerial 
tour of the United States and the Carib- 
bean area. While they are engaged in a 
survey of this country Mr. Howell will 
journey through Europe, studying aviation 
, there. 


The June Reduction 


Strikes and Seasonal Factors 


since January, are once more increasing. 


Board estimates 7,934,000 workers were un- 
employed in June, a rise of 89,000 over the 
number unemployed in May. Estimates <f 
the Labor Department show 

greater gain in unemployment. 
ures on employment in manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries show 119,000 


fewer workers in June than in May and a: 
drop of $5,000,000 in weekly wages. 

Losses in employment, says the Depart- 
ment, were not unexpected. Strikes and | 
labor disturbances account for part of the 
decline, but a drop in employment in June 
is not unusual. Records of the Depart-. 


ment show decreases in eight of the pre-. 
ceding 15 years. 


Arms Shipment to Bolivia; 


In Employment Rolls 


Sold Prior to Embargo 


ESPITE the Presidential proclamation 
of May 28 banning shipments of 
munitions to Paraguay and Bolivia, manus 
facturers of this country will be pere 
mitted to ship $1,200,000 worth of war 


oe gy March, 1933, points out supplies to Bolivia to fill contracts made 
June showed & gain to the date of the order. 


2,900 000 in employment and $83,500,000 in 
— ’ | Other uncompleted contracts entered 


weekly wages. | 

The National Industrial Conference into before May 28, totaling in value $2, 
Board reports that, of the increase in un- | 075,000, have been held by the State De- 
uring and mechanical industries in 
aaa, and 2,000 in extraction of minerals. | the proclamation. Several Members of 
In contrast, the transportation industry | Congress have expressed disappointment 
gained 34,000 workers in June. | 6ver the Department's action. 


As the Causes 


Unemployment totals, after declining 


The National Industrial Conference 


| 


an even 
Its fig- 


4-door Sedan or Coupe with rumble seat, $795. De 
luxe models, $845. Other models $1095 to $1345. 
Prices f.0.b. factory...tax and special equipment extra. 


Here is a true Hupmobile... with Hupmobile’s 
reputation for sound engineering...with feae 
tures usually found only in expensive cars — 
Here’s a car that shows what $795 can buy that mean real value to the careful investor. 
when a fine car enters the low price freld. Drive this Hupmobile. Let it doits own selling. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


=a fine car’s challenge to the 
low price field 


THE FLIGHT SCHEDULE | 


| 

The flight itinerary was announced 4s | 
follows: July 27, Langley Field, Va., and | 
Norfolk; July 28, Atlanta; July 29, Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; July 30, Miami, Fla.; Aug. 
1, start of a tour over Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways and visits to naval and 
military bases at Canal Zone, which will 
terminate Aug. 6 at San Antonio, Tex.; 
Aug. 8, Dallas, Tex.; Aug. 9, Fort Worth, 
Tex., and Tucson, Ariz.; Aug. 10, San Di- 
ego, Cal.; and Aug. 11, Los Angeles. 

No intinerary for the Pacific Coast or 
for the return trip east has been an- 
nounced. Public hearings on aviation are 
scheduled to open Sept. 17 in Washington, 
| under the direction of the Commission. 


WEATHER DATA FOR AUTOISTS 


| Why shouldn’t motorists take advant- 
| age of the hourly weather information 
_ broadcast by 68 airway stations scattered 
throughout the country along the Fed- 
| eral Airways System? 
They could use this 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, if service 
_ Stations and bus stations would install 
' small radio receiving sets and would post 


service, suggests 


the information so that motorists could |. 


| readily see it. 
Weather information of this sort, points 
out the Bureau, would be of particular 


importance in rugged and mountainous |: 


‘districts where a fog means delay, a 
heavy rain a washout, and a snow an im- 
' passable section of roadway. 


COOLING INDIA’S PLANES 


India may have the first air-cooled pas- 
'senger planes. 

A transportation company operating 
between Calcutta and Bombay over an 
area where Summer temperatures of 115 
| degrees are considered normal and 130 de- 
| grees is sonetimes exceeded, is experi- 
menting with dry ice as an agent for 
cooling airplanes. 

Information on the project has just 
been received by the Department of Com- 
| merce. 


LATEST IN BLIND FLYING 


Another safeguard has been deevloped 
for blind flying. 

A pilot who is flying under such con- 
ditions that he has had to rely on the 
‘use of his instruments to determine the 
location of an airport, may need to know 
'the whereabouts of the radio beam trans- 
mitter before he can get his bearings. 

In the past the only method he had 
was to find the cone of silence, a dead 
‘space directly above the transmitting 
| towers of a radio beacon. This method 
‘has proved unsatisfactory when static is 
‘heavy. Also some pilots have confused 
the cessation of beacon signals received 
through the headphones in mountainous 
country with the cone of silence. 

D. M. Stuart, radio engineer of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has corrected 
this condition by building a high fre- 
quency transmitter which projects a ver- 
tical beam in the cone of silence area. 

To receive this special beam or signal, 
says the Bureau of Air Commerce, an 
airplane needs only a small, light, com- 
| pact receiver which is constantly tuned 
‘to one frequency and will receive the spe- 
cial signal from any radio beacon so 
equipped. 


“SKY-TRAIN” COMING 


A ‘sky-train,” consisting of an air- 
plane towing one or more gliders, may 
soon 2¢ tried out in this country. Tenta- 
tive plans have been made for a flight of 
the “rain” from New York to Washing- 
ton on August 2. 

First announcements of the flight by 
Jack O’Meara, 1933 gliding champion, 
| said that official Government mail would 
be carried, but the Post Office Depart- 
| ment has since ruled that no official mail 
/may be carried in the experiment. 

The “train” is described as a bi-plane 
to which three gliders are attached in 
fan-lixe formation. Original plans were 
'to have each glider carry 200 pounds of 
mail. One glider was to have been de- 
| tached, from the “train” over Philadel- 


phia. another was to have been cut off 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.} 


KEEN 
COMPETITION 


‘ba station prices of a given grade of gaso- 
line in any town are the same — even to a fraction of a 
cent — no matter from what distance it comes, or who 
is selling it. 

Since this gasoline is shipped from numerous refiner- 
ies, located at varying distances from this town, all refin- 
eries get different nets. These different nets show there 
is severe competition between refineries. No refinery, no 
matter how far from the market, can get mote for its gas- 
oline than this competition permits. The same is true 
of cane sugar, No. 1 wheat, or any standard product. F ¥ 

Since portland cement is a standard product as 4g 
uniform as any given grade of gasoline, sugar, or yd 
wheat, buyers in any town or city will purchase ; 
it only from the cement plant that quotes 
the lowest delivered price. 


gasoline, sugar, or wheat—is the 
price below which no plant will go 


4 to get the business. 
The lowest delivered price offered by 4 Since, almost without exception, all 
a cement plant tends to pull prices of- xf cement plants seeking business at a given 
fered by all other plants d 4 
y all other plants down to its y point are located at varying distances from 
level. Unless some plant ventures = this point, and must pay varying freight charges 
to quote a lower price, this low- i —a heavy item of cost —different plants actually 
est price—as in the case of if 


realize different amounts at the mill door, depend- 
ing on their distance from the market. Although 
a dozen mills may be quoting the going delivered 
price, each of them is necessarily netting a differ- 


ent amount. This is competition. 


y: | Since each of these plants realizes an amount 
: per barrel different from that obtained by any 
of the others, it is obvious that plants farther 
away must content themselves with lower nets 


than the net realized by the mill nearest the 


market. 


The falling portland cement price curve be- 
tween 1920 and 1932 shows how buyers have 
benefited, and is further evidence of keen com- 
petition. Competition is constant in every part 


of the country. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ . KANSAS CITY 


This is one of a series, The next advertisement wil! be‘ ‘Buyers Get What 
Want.”’ Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 
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New York Evening Post: 
- is clear—that European peace hangs 
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THE Press THE NATION THINKS 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


Nazi Flare 
In Austria 


ALARMS OF WAR 
FEAR OF HITLER 


TIDAL WAVE 


Two opinions are expressed re- 
specting the coup in Austria accom- 
panied by the assassination of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss. One is that Hitler 
of Germany has definitely entered 
upon a campaign of foreign aggres- 
sion, and the other is that if the Ber- 
lin leader gets control of the situa- 
tion in Vienna, the prospects of a 
major war in Europe are strong. On 
prospects of intervention by the Pow- 
ers, 60 per cent of the comment shows 
it is expected; 40 per cent that it is 
unlikely. 

It is assumed in the United States 
that Mussolini is the friend of the old 
order in Austria, and that other pow- 
ers will join with him in an attempt 
to preserve the integrity of the former 
of the Hapsburgs. 

It is thought by some that there 
is no material difference between the 
Austrian Fascists and the German 
Nazis, except that the Austrian or- 
ganization realizes that union of the 
two Teutonic countries would be a 
cause of great friction in Europe. 


Intervention is the constantly re- 
peated word in the comments of the 


’ American press on the assassination 


of Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria and 


’ the uprising which, if it had been 


successful, would have put Hitler in 
power in Vienna, and made certain 


- the political union of the former 


Central Powers. 

A strong conviction that Europe 
will not permit this union to be 
achieved, either for economic pui- 
poses or as a political move, is found 
in editorial comments in this country. 

Peace Hangs By a Thread 

All stress the thought voiced by the 

“One thing 


today upon a slender thread.” That 
paper advises that “unless Germany 
is faced at once with an array of hos- 
tile powers so overwhelming as to 
make opposition hopeless, Austria and 
world peace are lost.” | 

On the possibility of the return of 
royalty, the Evening Post says: 

“To maintain an independent Aus- 
tria, Austrian public opinion and 
Austrian patriotism must be given a 
rallying point. Where shall that be 
found? Certainly the minority be- 
hind the Heimwehr and the weak Von 
Starhemberg can hardly provide a 
permanent nucleus for an independ- 
ent Austria. 

“The return of the Hapsburgs seems 
to be the only possibility of maintain- 
ing Austria independent, of burying 
Anschluss permanently. The new 
Chancellor favors such a restoration.” 

Europe Given “the Jitters” 

The action of the destructive force 

of Nazi origin, in the opinion of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, “is enough to 
give all Europe the jitters,” and that 
paper is convinced that there are 
present “all the seeds of a major Eu- 
ropean conflict.” The Plain Dealer of- 
fers the summary of important fac- 
tors: 
“Much of the hope for preserving 
peace rested upon the ability of Doll- 
fuss to keep Austria.intact and a buf- 
fer between Germany and_ Italy. 
Austria was accurately described as 
the powder keg of European politics. 
Now the keg has exploded. 

“Dollfuss is gone. Nazis seem to be 
in the saddle. If they can ride the 
Austrian horse the next step would 
be an Austro-German alliance, against 
which French policy has been directed 
ever since the war. 

*“Such an alliance, of course, would 


_ immediately incite Mussolini. He does 


not want a Nazi neighbor on the 
north. For two years or more he has 
been distressed fully as much as 
France has been by the efforts of 
Hitler’s followers to Nazify Austria.” 
Grim Reality of Nazi Peril 

The commonly expressed view is 
that “with the passing of Dollfuss, the 
Nazi peril in decrepit Austria becomes 
a@ grim reality, which Europe, in the 
interest of peace, must face with res- 
olution and without delay.” It is held 
by the New York Sun that “the fact 
that the revolt was unsuccessful does 
not altogether lessen the danger to 
peace.” 

“Whatever of a terroristic or revolu- 

Post-Gazette, “is viewed so much as 
tionary character happens in little 
Austria,” comments the Pittsburgh 
a spark that may set the whole of 
Europe aflame with war as to make 


SS SESS SESS 


Cartoonist Freeman In The Newark Evening News 


THE ‘SPOILS SYSTEM’— 
HOW THE PAPERS VIEW IT 


later: 


THE illustrated article printed in the United States News, issue of July 

9, entitled “Back to the Spoils System; Political Plums Increase,” 
continues to elicit comment in the editorial columns’ of the newspapers 
of the country. Such editorials were reprinted on this page in the issues 
of July 16 and July 23 and those which follow are some which appeared 


TWO METHODS—BOTH 
WRONG 

The Syracuse Herald: 

The independent publication of a 
recent order of Secretary Ickes of the 
Interior Department has excited con- 
siderable press comment, amused or 
indignant as the case may be. Under 
date of June 29, it directs the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Of- 
fice to instruct his subordinates to 
advertise in such newspapers in the 
public land States, land districts, and 
so on, as fulfill the requirements ci 
the Public Land Laws and the De- 
partment “and serve the purpose of 
such advertisement to the public.” 
This official injunction would have 
passed unnoticed were it not for the 
following appendix or rider: “Pro- 
vided, subject to legal restrictions, 
that Democratic papers shall be des- 
ignated for all publications desig- 
nated under this authority, and that 
not more than three newspapers shall 
be so selected in any one locality.” 
The effect of the order will be tc 
assure three Democratic papers “in 
any one locality’—locality being a 
cenveniently flexible term—a welcome 
and perhaps needed share of the per- 
simmons. 

The order adds to Summer joys in 
more ways than one. To begin with, 
it bears the imprimatur of a Cabinet 
officer who once upon a time included 


| needy Republican papers within the 


range of his sympathetic interest, 
while disliking the other brand. 

Mr, Ickes’ career reveals earnest ac- 
tivities on behalf of historic Repub- 
lican carididates. He was, in turn, a 
Bull Moose leader in Cook County, 
Ill.; a member of Charles E. Hughes’ 
Campaign Executive Committee in 
the national contest of 1912; man- 
ager of Senator Hiram W. John- 
son’s campaign for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1924; and 
an independent Republican candidate 


for the United States Senatorship 


from Illinois in 1926. In all of these 
capacities he no doubt cherished the 
notion that the Democratic press had 
no legitimate excuse for existence. 

This is a case where politics has 
wrought a freakish transformation. 
It is also a case where the resentful 
reactions of the Republican press to 
the Ickes’ order seems somewhat far- 
fetched. For Mr. Ickes himself now 
insists that he is following a more 
or less distinguished precedent in the 
shape of an official letter written by 
one Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the 
same Interior Department under 
President Harding, suggesting to all 
subordinates whom it might concern 
that newspapers “whose political 
principles are in harmony with the 
Administration” be favored in the be- 
stowal of advertising. 


This cuts the ground from under 


= 


MAKING IT HARD FOR HIMSELF 


it difficult to discuss the particular 
occurrence by itself. This is logical 
enough in view of Austria’s position 
as a buffer state between Italy and 
Germany and the way a number of 
European wars have started. * * * 

“Lately the Dollfuss government 
Started anew to deal vigorously with 
Nazi terrorists, hanging one this week 
and ordering a number of others to 
trial for their lives for possession of 
explosives. * * * 

“Then came the seizure of Dollfuss 
and his cabinet soon after the first 
execution of a Nazi under the new 
order. It is the paradox of a dictator- 
ship that was supposed to be strong 
turning out in the end to have practi- 
cally no power.” 

Menace of Anschluss 

“The menace of Austro-German 
Anschluss, however advantagedus it 
may appear from an economic stand- 
point, is now shown to contain enough 
political dynamite to set off another 
major explosion,” it is declared. An- 
other comment is that “ ‘Little Aus- 
tria’, as she was made by the post- 
war treaties, has suddenly cast a huge 
and ominous shadow over the old, 


blood-stained map of Europe, which, 
like that of the Sarajevo tragedy, may 
easily spread to the farthest corners 
of the earth.” 

On the side of peace it is contended 
that while “the great powers are di- 
rectly responsible for Austria’s plight,” 
and “it is a dramatic coincidence that 


the latest upheaval in Austria should 


| 


have come on the 20th anniversary 
of Austria-Hungary’s ultimatum to 
Serbia, which precipitated the Wor:d 
War,” nevertheless, “it is worth not- 
ing that there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between conditions in Europ2 
today and twenty years ago”; tha‘ 
“many of these conditions favor peace 
rather than war.” 


Wa 


| der. 


the partisan censors of the Ickes’ or- | 
Yet it only discloses the vagary | 


of justifying a foolish custom by an 
indefensible official example. Under 
the Public Land Laws, as Secretary 
Ickes notes, land-office advertise- 
ments are intended for public infor- 
mation, and presumably through 
newspaper channels where they will 
best serve that purpose. The restric- 
tion of such advertising to organs of 
a given party alone is just the oppo- 
site of the principle followed by the 
advertisers in the world of business. 


NOT THAT “NEW DEAL” 
The Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle: 


Loud hoots from political hostile 
commentators on thé “sense of 
humor,” answer of Secretary Ickes to 
criticism of his order that all legal ad- 
vertisements arising from transac- 
tions under his jurisdiction be pub- 
lished in Democratic newspapers. — 

This administration was to give us 
a “new deal,” they remind us de- 
risively whereas we now have the Sec- 
retary of the Interior quoting Secre- 
tary Fall, who subsequently went to 


tisan allocation of Government legal 
advertising. 

Neither side of the argument is to 
be taken seriously. Legal advertising 
that can be controlled by partisan 
Officials has been allocated to partisan 
newspapers as a part of their political 
pap from time immemorial. Time 
was when legal printing was a power- 
ful weapon for holding the little local 
papers in line and making them “be 
good” if they hoped to get this relief 
to their exchequers. 

The only reason it has become less 
important is that the little local, 
papers do not retain their former po- | 
litical power, since metropolitan 
dailies now blanket the Nation, and 
the avérage daily newspaper is not 
much concerned about this phase of 
its income. 

Nor was it ever promised on behalf 
of the “new deal” that it was going to 
reform the partisan practices of the 
past and put the merit system into 
force. If the Roosevelt administration, 


tions hitherto unaccustomed 
places, have been excessively partisan 
and have put the “spoils” system into 
effect in a dismaying degree, that was 
something that might have been an- 
ticipated. 

But the episode is not without its 
lesson. 

No so much as it did a year ago, 
but to a still alarming degree, the 
“new deal” still stands for an increas- 
ing measure of Government domina- 
tion of business. Not only that, but it 
stands for an alarming direct par- 
ticipation of Government in business, 
sometimes in competition with private 
business. The Tennessee Authority, 
with its vast socialistic domain in the 
Tennessee Valley, is a notable ex- 
ample. 

And does anybody imagine that 
merit and enterprise are going to de- 
termine where the vast business of 
the Government will be placed, when 
this new branch of Government en- 
terprise gets to functioning? 

If they do they are merely inno- 
cent. 

Government controlled business goes 


by political favor, and always has.| 


To the measure that Government 
comes into direct control of business 
and can determine where contracts 
are to go, political favor and not merit 
or enterprise will determine. 


“GOOD BUREAUCRACY” 
The Washington (D. C.) Star: 


The country may not be in danger 
from a bureaucracy, a “good bureau- 
cracy,” but there seems to be growing 
alarm that the country is in consid- 
erable danger of an out-and-out re- 
turn to the spoils system, which 
means abandonment of the merit sys- 
tem as the most cffective guarantee 
of “that fair and adequate service” 
of which Mr. Farley so nobiy speaks. 
The most recent expression of such 
a fear is from Luther C. Steward, 
president of the Federation of Federal 
Employes, who finds that: 

“On every hand evidence accumu- 
lates that, in an atmosphere of cyni- 
cal indifference on the part of na- 
tional authorities, who should be 
standing as bulwarks of the merit 
system, spoilsmen are undermining 
the whole structure of the Federal 
civil service.” 

Perhaps, as in the case of bureau- 
cracy, there is a distinction between 
a “good spoils system” and a “bad 
spoils system” and fears of a return 
to the spoils system are without 
foundation—because the spoils system 
is a “good spoils system,” not a “bad 
spoils system.” 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM 
The New London (Conn.) Day: 


Professing surpise at the attack 
upon the spoils system found in a re- 
cent issue of The United States News, 
a weekly paper published in Washing- 
ton and devoted exclusively to record- 
ing the affairs of the Government, 
The Hartford Times points out that 
the Hoover administration had some 
“110,000 non-civil service Federal 
employes feeding from the public crib 
March 4, 1933.” 

The charge in the paper that the 
“Administration is * * * rivaling that 
of Andrew Jackson in the matter of 
following the doctrine ‘to the victor 
belongs the spoils’” is mentioned in 
The Times; it opines that the 89,000 
additional employes on the non-civil 
service lists, added by the Democrats, 
may be all loyal members of that 
party and still leave the total of 199,- 
000 about 50 per cent Republicans and 
90 per cent Democrats. 


| 


Evidently the paper is merely guess- 


prison, as a precedent for this par-| 


and the Democratic State administra- |: 


A VACATIONIST GETS A POSTCARD 


Cartoonist Byck In 


The Brooklyn Times Union 


ing at this, for it later asks that the 
United States News “inform us” how 
many of the 110,000 non-civil service 
workers as Of March 4, 1933, were 
Democratic in politics. We would like 
to ask, also, that it inform us how 
many of the present total of 199,000 
non-civil service workers are Demo- 
crats—and what their political affi- 
liations may be if they are not Demo- 
crats. 

But after this information is re- 


ceived, no matter what it may show, 


we still cannot see that the primary 
charge has been answered—namely, 
that more non-civil servi¢e workers 
have been added under the Roosevelt 
administration than ever before, and 
that the suspicion exists that the 
spoils system is being worked as it 
hasn’t been worked before since the 
time of Andrew Jackson. 

It is never a good defense, in an 
embarrassing position, to cite that 
some person or group in power be- 
fore you did substantially what you 
are doing. ee 

Thus Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
commenting upon his ruling that the 


| advertising of the General Land Office 


shall be given to Democratic news- 
papers whenever possible, quotes a rul- 
ing made by his precedessor of un- 
savory memory, Albert B. Fall. Fall 
sent out a letter of instruction sug- 
gesting that this land office advertis- 
ing be placed in newspapers “whose 
political principles are in harmony 
with the administration.” 
Apparently Secretary Ickes is trying 
ot use this statement to justify his act. 
The politically wise will recognize that 
it is the same old game of favoring 
‘those friendly to the administration; 
they will not be greatly surprised be- 
cause the spoils system works that way 
and always has worked that way. 
| It is difficult to see, however, that 
there is much “new deal” about this 
business, or the naming of some 89,000 
more Federal employes than the last 
administration carried. It is difficult 
to see, also, how it squares with pre- 
election promises to reduce the num- 
ber of government employes and cut 
expenses. It is increasingly evident 
that the new dealers are not above 
politics. 


The Drought 
And the AAA 


NATURE DOES ITS OWN 
‘PLOWING UNDER’ 


Widespread, destructive and dis- 
tressing drought, which is shared by 
this country with some portions of 
Europe, has done much to destroy 
American faith in the poliy of reduc- 
ing crop surpluses by “plowing un- 
der.” Comments on the existing 
conditions are divided in these pro- 
portions: Belief that the crop cur- 
tailment policy is useless in competi- 
tion with nature, 75 per cent; convic- 
tion that efforts to standardize agri- 
culture by this means should be con- 
tinued as a permanent policy, 25 per 
cent. 

After a trial of the plan of improv- 
ing agriculture by the method of crop 
curtailment, the country has been 
moved to cry out at the fact that a 
great drought has settled down over 
the land with the result that mans 
efforts to cut crops seem futile in the 
face of weather conditions. 

It is stated by the New York Times 
(Dem.) that the situation has reached 
“the proportions of a national calam- 
ity,” and that “while bread enough 
for the country is assured by the large 
carry-over of wheat and by this 
year’s crop,” it is a certainty that 
“there will be great suffering under 
perilous conditions in the regions af- 
fected.” 

Paternalism Criticized 

Among the incidental effects is that 
brought out by the Brooklyn Eagle 
(Dem.), which finds that “there has 
been, apparently, a growing sense of 
irritation in the great Western farm- 
ing centers over the so-called pater< 
nalistic efforts of the Federal author- 
ities.” 

On the opposite side of the argu- 
ment, the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind. 
Rep.) defends the Government policy 
with the statement that the drought 
“has defects as a method of crop cur- 
tailment,” and that “while it operates 
as a rough-and-ready agency for re- 
ducing existing supplies and current 
crops, it fails to provide the prop to 
market prices that can be furnished 
only by some means of adjustment 
that will give assurance against fu- 
ture as well as existing surpluses.” 

The Kansas City Times (Ind.) eme 
phasizes the suggestion from Govern@ 
ment sources that an upward pricé 
movement “may start at any time,” 
and that paper welcomes this as “thd@ 
first indication from any Government 
official that price increases are pose 
sible without artificial control of proe 
duction and marketing.” 
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The entire Republic organization is young, aggressive, alert to the changed production and merchandising conditions of teday~and ready te help industry to mmapt thent 


KEEPING A STRIDE AHEAD | 


® Republic's service to industry 


meeting of mere tonnage requirements. @ It lies in 
the constant development of new steels for new 
uses—in constructive, technical help to fabricators, 


manufacturers, architects and 


ideas, new products, new ways of doing things. 
@ Republic has always had the courage to pioneer— 
the ability to keep a full stride ahead. That spirit 


goes far beyond the 


engineers—in new 


FICEsS 


carried along by a young, aggressive organization 
has made Republic the world's largest producer of 
alloy steels. © It is responsible for Enduro, the per- 
fected stainless steel, for Toncan, the rust-resisting 
iron—for “electric weld” pipe, the Agathon alloys 
and Republic's other modern metals. © Republic 
representatives are easy to reach. You will find 
them alert, progressive—ready to be of service. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS © TONCAN IRON © STAINLESS STEEL © PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS * BARS AND SHAPES © HOT AND COLD ROLLED STR 
HOT ROLLED, GOLD ROLLED-AND SPEGIAL FINISH SHEETS ¢ TIN PLATE © NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS °¢ 
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War on Drought 
By Tree Barrier 


100-Miles Wide 


Partial Climate Control Ex- 
pected With 1,000-Mile 
Windbreak From Canada 
To Texas 


“The smart thing to do would be to give 
’ the country back to the Indians.” is a com- 
* mon saying out. on the Great Plains dur- 
* ing periods of drought. 

This vear, even the Indians wouldn't 
Want it. For even they could not live in 
a@ territory on which nature was conduct- 
ing a vast crop reduction experiment. 

But now, the Government, tricked by 
mature, proposes to play a trick of its own. 
Undaunted, it intends to conduct a $75.-) 
‘000.000 experiment in climate control. That 
accounts for the announcement that dur- 
ing the next ten vears a tree belt, 100 
miles wide. is going to be planted down 
through the center of the country from 
the Canadian Border to the Panhandle ot 
Texas. 


How to Modify Weather 
Theory. For thirty years the Forest 
‘Service of the Department of Agriculture 
has been conducting experiments in 
- ¢limate planning through the use of trees. 
It has found that. with a windbreak of 
trees. the erosion caused by winds and the 
- evaporation of moisture caused by winds 
‘ ean be reduced as much as 30 to 40 per 
“cent. If an effect of that kind could be 
realized in the western part of the coun- 
-try’s farm belt, it would save vast areas 
from gradual elimination from produc- 
tiveness. 
As officials now see the territory West 
, of the area to be planted to trees, it rap- 
“idly is approaching a desert status. Man 
* plowed up the native buffalo grass, which 
““for centuries had protected the topsoil 
‘: from winds. Now, only a relatively few 
“years later, winds have come to blow 
away the top soil and destroy the fer- 
tility of the ground. 
Each inch of this topsoil represents a 
'" eentury or more of work by nature. Once 
* gone, it cannot be replaced. That is why 
*< scientists think they see a new Sahara 
’. being created in the west. 
Plan to Plant Wind Breaks 
‘ Wind Breaks. But these same scien- 
_ tists, on the basis of experiment and study. 
are convinced that they can change the, 
climate and end the eastward move of, 
the desert. They would depend entirely: 
on trees: 
Those trees would be planted, and are 
* to be planted, in an area that conforms 
+ With the belt of 20 to 25 inch average 
annual rainfall: less than that will not 
_. support tree life. The intention is to 
- place the trees as far west as possible, 
"because their effectiveness is expected to 
lie in protecting the country to the easi- 
ward. 
Types of trees will be planted that thrive 
.0n a minimum amount of moisture. In- , 
cluded are cottonwoods, elms. red cedar. 
. soft maple and ash. among others. The 
. planting is to be done in belts 100 feet 
Wide. Between each belt there. is to lie 
mile of farming land. There would be 
100 of these 100-foot rows of trees. each 


TREES ! TREES! TREES! 


a mile apart and extending southward 
_from the Canadian border for 1.000 miles. 
The prevalling wind is from the west. 
It comes bearing with it the 
heat from the area east of the Rockies. 
Then it hits the trees and. the scientists 
*: sav. gradually loses its effect. Evaporation 
is curtailed. the air around the tree belt 
is made more humid. To the east of It 
there no longer is that sieady. devastating 
west wind. To the west. farmers still | 
would need to fight nature. 
Benefits From Wind Breaks 

Benefits. The belt of trees across the 
center of the country is to be planted by 
farmers. About 90 per cent of the work 
will. represent wages. Those wages will 
go to the people on the land in an area 
where cash is at a premium. 

The actual preparation for planting is. 
to be made at once. Nurseries are to be 
established to start the trees. Land is 
to be leased. or rented or bought. 

Involved is about 2,000,000 acres that. 
actually will go into trees. First planting | 
will be done this Fall and will continue | 
for the next few vears. 

Forest service officials assert that some, 
effect from the tree belt should be felt. 
Within the next five to ten vears. Aitet | 
15 years it should be fully effective. ! 
Farmers who are farming the country be-| 
tween the rows of trees would be expected | 
to find their weather conditions as nearly 
ideal as the western country can provide. 

Use of Icebergs to Make Rain 

Rain. The Government experts are. 
quick to explain that involved in this ¢f- 
fort is no attempt at rain-making. All. 
that is contemplated is a means of break- | 


2 Federal Agents Charged. | 
With Taking Bootleg Bribes. 


Repeal did not break the alliance be- 


tween bootleggers and corrupt Federal] 
agents. 
The Treasury Department . last 


week 
“fired” two of its agents charged with en- | 
forcing the liquor tax laws. The two}! 
men, Thomas F. Gaugham and Samuel! | 
Friedman, were suspended on a charge 
that they were accepting bribes from and 
protecting a bootlee brewerv near Bar- 
onne, N. J. | 

A secret indictment against the agents | 
was obtained by the Treasury at Trenton. | 
N. J. Thev were the first agents to be 
disciplined for corrupiion under the new 
liquor laws. | 


Pensions in Old Age , 
For lowa Residents. 


Law Effective November | Pro- 
vides S25 Monthly 


Fear of want in old age will soon be 
banned from one more State. Iowa's old | 
age pension law. passed in 1934 by the 
State Legislature. will start functioning 
November 1. 

At a cost estimated at $1,000,000 an- 
nually. the pension system will provide $25 
a month to all persons over 65 years ot, 
~~ who have an income less than $1 a 
ay. 

To provide the funds necessary for the , 
first payments, a head tax of $1 has been. 
levied against persons of both sexes more 
than 21 years old. After January 1, 1935, | 
this tax will be $2 annually. 

Approximately 6.000 Iowans, it is esti- 
mated, are eligible for pensions. Eligibil-| 
ity reuirements include ten vears residence 
in the State, during which the applicant 
must not have been away for periods! 
longer than 18 months. 

Persons receiving pensions must report | 
their holdings of property to the State. 
Aid granted becomes a lien against it, | 


dust and. 


| 
MENN 


N 


a 


To protect the great Middle West from 
the dry, hot winds of the west. the United 
States Government proposes that a great 
shelter belt of trees 100 miles wide, be 
built. The above map. prepared by the 
United States Forest Service, shows the 
location of the proposed shelter belt. The 
dots are nursery sites. : 


ing up destructive winds and modifying 
the effects of weather. 

Out of the suggestion, however, has 
grown a variety of plans submitted by 
non-officials as a means of rain-making. 
One from Richard P. Doolan, of San Fran- 
cisco, proposes 
“rain factory” on the Pacific Coast. 

He would have the Government tow ice- 


‘bergs down from Alaska and moor them 
These bergs 
then would be expected to influence the’ 
rain making forces of nature and bring 


off the Coast of California. 


moisture for the country. 
The Government. however. intends 
confine its activities to narrower limits. 


to 


| venting 
their borders, in violation of their laws: 
their own | 


the establishment of a: 


Alcohol Control Ad- 


‘ministrator Out- 
lines Methods 


By J. H. CHOATE, JR. 


Chairman, Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration 


TI\HE first essential of cooperation be- 


tween the Federal and the State gov-| 


ernments in liquor control is that the 


Nation should keep its hands off State, ; we 
That gentleman, while he practices his 


regulation. The United States is pledged 


'by the Twenty-first Amendment to turn 


back to the States, with its blessing, the 


problems of how, when, where, what and- 
how much the individual citizen shall ' 


drink.. No Federal rule should intention- 


ally affect the solution of any of these 
problems for any State, and so far as may) 


be, the unintentional effects on them 


which national regulation may unavoid-— 


ably have should be reduced to a mini- 


Tie functions of Federal regulation 
should be two: First, to set up such nec- 
essary controls as the States cannot set 
up, and second, to lay the bases for uni- 
formity of regulation on subjects as to 
which diversity would be disastrous. 


States’ Need of Help 
‘From Federal Government 


The States need Federal help in pre- 
introduction of liquors within 


they cannot by the use of 
powers prevent the growth of excess man- 
ufacturing capacity. or mitigate its ef- 
fects by allocating production; and thes 
may need Federal help in combating ex- 
cessively high or destructively low prices. 

On the other hand. there are many 
subjects of regulation. such as labeling 
and standards of identity, which are fully 
and properly within State control, but as 
to which the existence of 48 different sets 
of rules would make manufacture and sale 
practically impossible. On these subjects 
Federal regulations. prepared with an ef- 
fort to meet all reasonable requirements 
of every State, may well serve as a model 


for State rules, or make them unnecessary. | 


Federal requirements on such subjects do 
not constrain or limit the States. Each 
of them can impose, on top of the Fed- 


eral rules, any number of additional re- 


quirements: but successful operation of 


‘the Federal rules and their acceptance 


by a number of States may well demon- 


needless. 
On these subjects, the information and 


advice available to the FACA are prob- : 


ably superior to those obtainable by any 
State body, and if they do not produce 
sane. efficient and complete rulings. the 


+ 


material matters. 
the carrying on of the liquor business im- 


| utmost. 


fault is ours. We are painfully conscious 


that we lack a large part of the immense | 


wisdom which the job demands and we 
Shall always welcome your corrections. 
Without some such unifying force, the di- 
vergence between the views of State au- 
thorities, often manifested as to really im- 
would tend 


practicable. 


War on the Bootlegger; 
Its Difficulties 


The main subject or cooperation, how- 
ever. should be the war on the bootlegger. 


profession as aciively as he does at pres- 
ent, will continue to wreck every plan of 
regulation. You can bring about neither 
any reform of drinking habits, nor any 
increase in revenue, nor any reduction of 
lawlessness by keeping the law-abiding 
dealer within bounds, so long as the boot- 
legger is ever present and willing 
able to give service which you will not 


allow the legitimate maker or seller to 


render. Here the field of activity is joint 
and several. 
ernments must exert 


no letting George do it. 
The Federal Government 
doing its part. 


production 
plants. 
enlarged tax unit is routing out more and 
more of the incredible numbers of illicit 


distilleries, and is catching more and more 


of their operators. Severer sentences from 
the courts seem to be getting frequent 
enough to tend to put the fear of God 
into the moonshiner. The new joint reso- 
lution of Congress, under which the Treas- 
ury has issued its regulations to prevent 
the reuse of liquor bottles. and to identify 
and control the supplies of new bottles. 
should obstruct the path of the counter- 
feiter. The similar resolution under 
which sales of supplies of moonshiner’s 


/materials such as corn-sugar have to be 


reported so that they can be traced. ought 
to make illicit manufacture far harder 
than it has been. 


Economic Weapon 
The Most Effective 


But the greater part of this enforce- 
ment problem the Federal authorities can- 
not touch. They cannot reach into the 
States and catch the man who actually 
provides the drinker with his unlawful 


/drink. That is the States’ dreadful prob- 
strate that additional State limitations are. 


lem, and on its solution will depend the 
results of most of vour and our efforts 
to make the legitimate industry behave. 
To my mind the bootlegger can be 
beaten only by using every possible law- 
enforcement cffort---including the mobil- 
izing of public opinion in favor of law 


_MAKE BOOTLEGGING 


J. H. CHOATE, Jr. 


to make) 


and 


Both Federal and State gov-' 
themselves to the 
There must be no buck-passing. — 


is, I think,. 
Its control of the legiti- 
mate distillers efficiently prevents illegal 
in and diversion from their 
With increased appropriations. its 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“The bootlegger can be beaten only by 
using every possible law en- 
forcement effort . .. and, in 
addition, exerting all the 
forces of ecomonic , 

warfare.” 


enforcement—and then. in addition, ex- 
erting all the forces of economic wartare. 

The possible efficiency of this last 
weapon is, if we stop to think of it, ab- 
solutely complete. If we could enable the 
legal industry to supply the demand as 
cheaply, and to serve the customer at 
all times and places as much to his satis- 
faction as the bootlegger, it would drive 
the legal trade out of existence in a 
twinkling. We cannot, perhaps, carry the 
economic war to this, its logical extreme. 
We must have revenue, and reasonable 
control, but every government concerned, 
Federal, State and local, ought to give 
prayerful consideration to the whole field 
of taxation and regulation, in the effort 
to modify their legislation so that it will 
increase the pressure of the legal indus- 
try on the ilegal, and thus utilize as 
much as can be utilized of the enormous 
power of the economic weapon. 

To cheapen the legal supply. taxes, 
tariffs and license charges ought all to 
be reduced. and every form of regulation 
which imposes expense, as many of them 
do, on the legal industry, ought to be 


diminished. An all-wise, benevolent despot }On the Bootlegger 


would probably wipe out liquor taxes al- 
together for a year, and would then, after 
the great army of bootleggers had gone 
out .of business, build up by degrees a 
new tax structure, which would bring in 
an unheard-of revenue. 
British have shown, can be done, if the 
increase of taxation is begun only after 
the bootlegger is out. 

We cannot, of course. adopt any such 


'counsel of perfection, but we could well! 


,duction pay richly in the ultimate finan- 
cial return, 


“might be mace today, without the loss’ 


No National, Inter- 
ference With State 
Liquor Control 


afford a present reduction in revenue in— 
order to destroy Our greatest: source of 
lawlessness. Not only would a drastic re-' 
but considerable reduction | 


| of a cent in revenue. 


so as to capture the enormous market 
illegally supplied. 
Accordingly, the legal industry should 
Before prohibition the Nation used to| be fostered, relieved of unnecessary re- _ 
drink about 130,000,000 gallons of spirits! Sttaints. If so, still more clearly should - 
; Pie | it not be destroyed or superseded by mo- 
eewwuid of which 65 to 70 millions were: nopolies, since these can never have the 
whiskey. Nobody who is not wilfully | Same incentive to the only kind of eco- 
, blind doubts that at this day, with a nomic action which is likely to have 
largely increased population, of which one. Sony comprehensive effect. We must use 
entire sex comprised hardly any drinkers 
then and many now, the actual connsump- gation 
tion is considerably greater. Yet today | In addition to these measures. there 


l\the tax-naid with . : should Clearly be relaxation of all such 
'tinues, the consumption of legal whiskey | tend to make it hard for the customer 


: to buy legal beverages. He wants what 
| may not exceed 30,000,000 gallons. The he wants when he wants it—and where 
rest is bootleg,’on which no government 


pois ' in he wants it—and if the legal sources can- 
ss any tax. Is it not plain that with; no; or will not supply him, then and 
axes which constitute as much as tWO- ihore the be stlegger will. Ask even a 
thirds of the cost of the cheaper legal law-abiding citizen to travel miles to 
whiskeys, a large tax reduction might 
al make his purchase, and then to buy only 
‘tually increase, rather than diminish rev- 
; : what some local authority chooses to sell 
enue? Such a reduction did just that him. and he will have to be of super- 
in 1868 and it can do it again. normal fibre to resist the illicit dealer 
Tax reduction is often opposed by the who brings what he wants to his door. 
‘argument that as long as there is any f 


' tax the bootlegger can undersell the legal 

dealer. This just isn't so. The legal 
/manufacturer has many advantages in 
economical large-scale production. The 
_bootlegger has expenses peculiar to him- 
| self in procuring concealment and pro- ' 
tection. 


But if. on a moderate tax, the boot- 
legger could still slightly undersell the 
legal maker, he could not flourish. A 
| Slight differential Is not enough. There 
‘is a host of buyers who can be brought | 
to patronize the bootlegger only by a 
large price advantage, and on the other: 
hand, the bootlegging business, even dur- 
ing prohibition. had risks to which no 
One would subject himself, except for 
large profits. 

The legal industry can carry moderate 
taxes and still win the economic war. Aid 
it with efficient law enforcement and the 
enemy can be wiped out. 


‘More Revenue From 
‘Reduction in Taxes 


Argument Against 
State Monopoly System 


It is probably no business of mine to 
Say so, but as an unprejudiced onlooker 
who has had exceptional opportunities of 
observation, and has given all his time 
and thought to the general subject, I hope 
that all of the States which have adopted 
the State-monopoly system, will recon- 
sider. before their legislatures meet, 
whether the evils of that system do not 
outweigh its advantages. 

It seems clear to me that no State- 
monopoly system can render the service 
Which the public demands unless it main- 
' tains an enormous organization, and is 
run with a degree of business skill which 
can hardly be expected. Unless you main- 
tain an immense number of State stores, 
many of which can only be run at @& 
loss, and handle them so well that they 
can provide just what the customers want, 
when and where they want it, those cus- 
tomers will go to the bootlegger. 


Danger of Corruption 


In that war the legal makers and 
dealers are, or ought to be. the public's by 


|chief ally. The potent force of personal | 
advantage leads them to aid in the de-, PIY automatically meets the demand. 


tection and suppression of the law vio- N#tural enterprise will provide, in every 


Legal Makers War 


This, as the! lators; and inevitably they come to know, /0Cality where there ts demand enough 


when and where competing illicit goods | bootlegger, legal dealers 
are being sold. The same force urges | Will furnish what is wanted. To re- 
| place them. the State monopoly must 


them on to outdo the bootlegger in service | 
“and to improve quality and reduce prices [Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


the cigarette that’s 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


another Chesterfield. 
They taste good and 
they’re milder. 


I know another 
It takes good things 
to make good things, 
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1914 to 1934: | Par | 
Years of Revolt THE TIDE UNCLE SAM'S. 


-InMany Nations | WOR LD AF FAIRS | NEWS RE EL 


EUROPE WATCHES AUSTRIA—RECURRING FOREIGN POLICIES deficit may be reduced through revision of 


apy ie oneal AFTER 20 YEARS—DOUMERGUE SAVES HIS CABINET indemnities and other fact 
tion Involved in Domestic RUSSIAN DEBTS—SS HONORS | | 


Conflicts in the Last Two. | : 
* March * 
again holds the world in its grip. things are on the upgrade! Trade 


The question of armaments has of the in perfume and flavoring materials might 
| arisen once again to plague the world. ~| be considered a sensitive index to the 


On the sea, the prospects of a . economic well being of a country, says C.| * sink and hot tee poured over it. 
a eTic C. Concannon, Chief of the Commerce | il x * 
Department’s Chemical Department. Im- | Prices at High Level 


successful naval disarmament con- 

ports of such commodities during the first| JNCREASES in wholesale commodity 
8 i toon. YP five months of this year were 73 per cent ~ prices place the general average of this 

* roups * higher than for the corresponding period series at the highest level since March 
PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 


Because expected economies through sal- 
ary reductions and administrative reforms 
were only partly realized, the French pro- 
visional budget deficit for 1933 appreciably 
exceeded estimates. Trade Commissioner 
Eugene Masuret reports to the Commerce 
Department that the actual deficit and tne 
estimate were, respectively, 6,832,096,000 
and 4,841,000,000 francs. This provisional! 


SUNSHINE AND 
Spacious Sun ODecks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—Delightful 
Comfort — Health Baths — 
Dancing— Golf— Far famed 
Restaurants—A merican 
and European Pla n— 


She-TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC City. N.S 
£_PRE-EMINEN T_- HOTEL _ AC 


SEA 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Next, the Perfumed Auto 
milady buys more perfume, 


| Printing on July 24, about 3,000 cans of 
opium, worth from $25 to $50 each accord. | 
ing to the current prices among illegal 
channels. A total of 84 pounds of heroin, 
worth $100 per ounce, were thrown into 


66¢\VERTAKEN BY EVENTS.”— | 

Will the efforts to restore order 
in Austria be “overtaken by events’? 
The latter phrase was used in a 
message by the Austrian Foreigiu | 
Minister to the German Chancellor | 
on July 29, 1914, explaining why he | 
could not accept England’s proposal | 
to mediate the dispute between 
Austria and Serbia. On the pre- 
ceding day, war had been de- 
clared. 


When Engelbert Dollfuss, Chan- 
cellor of Austria, was assassinated 


Today economic nationalism once 


(Continued. from Page 1.] 

Romanov, and the Osmanli. When the 
House of Hohenzollern fell in Germany, 
B Socialistic republic arose. With the col- | 
lapse of Romanov Tsarism in Russia, the | 
proletariat set about to build up its own 
tommunistic state. Estonia, Finland, , 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland proclaimed 
their independence. 

The disintegration of the Austro—Hun- 
garian Hapsburg power made possible the 
setting up of a small Austrian socialistic 
Btate, a short-lived communistic estab- | 
. lishment in Hungary, and the Czechoslovak | 


AMERKAS 
AMILY 


the next few years will see a naval , 
armaments race of tremendous pro- of 1933. | 1931. 10 MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY 
portions. The “sell by smell” movement is grow- | The index number recorded by the Bu- Tw 
n land, the General Disarma- ing. Master minds of “sales appeal” al-|reau of Labor Statistics, Department of | 

O ready have perfumed ladies’ wear, ce-| Labor, showed a decided advance during 


oO 
ramics, and knicknacks. Next on the list | the week ended July 21, prices rising by 


trati rks | , é' is the perfuming of motor vehicles to | eight-tenths of 1 per cent, according to 
pevncted the ‘power ry che Onan | by Nazis on July 25, the climax in | able to accomplish nothing. France, OF RECOVERY make them more agreeable to sensitive) Commissioner Lubin of the Bureau. | 
in Turkey. _ Central Europe’s impending storm Italy, and other Europen countries PROGRAM patrons. 'Farm products registered the greatest ad-— 
England took further steps to seemed to have been reached. Aus- are heavily armed. vance of any of the major groups. CLAD 
: Gemocratize her system by ex- tria is the gateway for France to It is reported that Germany is | A Survey of Liberia a ee SWIMMING POOLS 
j tending the suffrage and setting an AA AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- (ONDITIONS in Liberia, the negro re- Fame of Our Coast Guard J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
election dav for the entire country. Home 9 


Manager 
Herbert Wilks, 
Assistant Mgr. 

Open Until 
October Ist. 


ministration. Plans to buy 
from 4,000,000 to 7,000,000 cattle and 
5,000,000 sheep. May abandon crop re- 
duction controls on wheat and corn- 
hogs for next year. Starts money flow- 
ing out to corn-hog country. Drought 
upsets old plans and now must turn to 
other phases of program. Claims that 
AAA controls have eased feed situation. 


HE Coast Guard of the United States 
has a reputation for efficiency. In 
1930 Finland established a Coast Guard 
patterned after that of this country. 
the Secretary of State. The State De-|Sweden is now planning to follow her 
partment has announced he will sail for | neighbor's example, the Treasury Depart- | ng 
Liberia early in August, to spend more ment has been informed. An officer of 
than a month in a survey of the country. the Swedish Navy is coming to study the | 
eee? Coast Guard Academy at New London, | * 
- 20,000 CCC Graduates | Connecticut, preparatory to establishing | 
ORE than 20,000 of Uncle Sam’s|2 Swedish Coast Guard modelled after 
bronzed Civilian Conservation Corps | ‘at of the United States. 
men trekked from camps all over the} x * 
Nation during the months of May and Foreign Farmers Buying 
June back to private employment. = in foreign countries are in- 
J. J. McEntee, Acting Director of Emer- creasing their imports of American 
gency Conservation Work, says that fig- machinery. During the first six months 


4 public in Africa which was established 
by colonists from the United States, are 
to be studied for the American Govern- 
ment by Harry A. McBride, Assistant to 


rule was granted northern Ireland, and 

southern Ireland was recognized as a Free 

State. Scandinavia, neutral in the war, 

loosened the reins of monarchy somewhat 

and eranted its people certain constitu- 

tional privileges. The independent status 
of Iceland was recognized by Denmark. 

Where the large empires before the war | 

had protected a veritable feudal land- 

lordism, the small new democracies di- 

vided up the estates. Peasants became 

landowners. Social measures were adopt- 

ed for the benefit of the working classes. 

Trade unions were given a strong em- 

phasis. So important did labor become 

for the first time that an International 

Labor Office was set up in Geneva to col- 


‘A MAN CAN DIE BUT ONCE’ 


CCC Civilian Conservation Corps. \ 

More than 20,000 men dropped - 
out. of CCC during May and June to 
accept private employment, a larger 
total than during any similar period in 
the history of the organization. 
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. small, conservative 
\t resort on the ocean at 


+—Federal Deposit Insurance wres compiled by the War Department of this year, an analysis by the Commerce 
the wer FDIC Corp. Two tere banks had show that more men had left CC€ camps | Department reveals, American exports of the head of famnegat 
guperviee agreements regarding labor. Y to be taken over last week. Four banks in those two months to accept private farm machinery were valued at $10,078,768, Bay, NJ. 10 miles from 
Shaking Governments have now closed in the last seven employment than in any previous two an increase of 85.7 per cent over the cor- New Jork « Philadelphia 
Today a restive Europe remembers the months and been placed in the hands | months. since the Emergency Conservation responding period last year. Excellent yacht club 
twentieth anniversary of the World War. of the FDIC for liquidation, The two Work program began in 1933. | oor a Tennis, sailing, fishi 
Economic and political conditions arising banks suspending payment last week — eek First Day Sale nis, SAHINg, FSI 
out of that conflict are taxing the capa- were the First National Bank of Lima, Army Base Terminal Lease |  fepee “the 700 stamp collectors belong- motor boating, gol 4 
city of some of the existing orders. Im- Mont., and the Florence ‘Ind.) De- 


posit Bank. 


— the next five years the Philadelphia 


Army Base Terminal will be operated 


ing to The American Air Mail Society 
meet in Chicago for their annual conven- 


Patient and suffering people are crying | >» 
for change. | tee 


After twenty years, Austria again is the ~-Wide World Photo 


ter of th B is | FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 
center of the crisis. ut this time it is stria's “Pocket Napoleon,” ad- hhidiciineline helcas 
as a weak little state unable to defend The late Chancellor Dollfuss, Au Pp y 


herself effectively against the assassins of; dressed many audiences such as that above in his denunciation of 
her Chancellor, in place of the proud| Nazi interference in Austrian politics. Last week thousands of his mn n aaare 3 


realm which determined to get satisfac- followers filed in sorrow past his bier as he lay in state in Vienna, that while the Federal Government re- 
tion from little Serbia in 1914 for the mur- the victim of Nazi bullets. quires the States to meet their share of 
der of the Archduke. _ relief, it will not permit lowered living 

The grave economic plight of the incon- standards. Announces 26 camps have 
gruous Austria carved from the old Haps- been established for jobless women. 
burg realm has made the nation a spot Makes grants totaling $19,976,535 to 
of serious unrest. Its situation has been 16 States. 
intensified by the struggle between Italian | 
and German fascist groups for control of | 
the government. Austria is, in truth, the 
Pandora box of international troubles. | 

When the socialism of post-Germany | 
seemed unable to cope with the mounting , 
economic hardships, and humiliation re- 
sulting from the peace treaties, the people 
turned to a new leader. A dictatorship | 
Was set up which extinguished many ot | 
their democratic rights. Today the Ger- 
man people are stirring against greater 
hardships as the Third Reich is sinking 
into what approaches commercial and 
political isolation. 

The “Cockpit of Europe” 

Balkan unrest is traditional. Yugo- 

slavia struggles with its Serb, Croat, and 


Only hotel directly on the beach 
which is private. Offers quests 
comfortable rooms with and without 


private baths and exclusive 


porches. PRICES BEGIN AT 
$25 per week WITH MEALS 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE 


by Philadelphia Piers, Inc. In approving! tion they will have an opportunity to par- 
the award of the lease to operate the ticipate in the first day sale of the new: 
Army base, James Craig Peacock, Act- 16 cents air mail special delivery postage 
ing Director, Shipping Board Bureau, De- Stamp. 
partment of Commerce, revealed July 26; Acting on the request of the Society, the 
that the annual rental will be $162,500. | Post Office Department has ruled that the | 
The administration of the terminal prop- | first day sales will take place in Chicago 
erty is under the direction of the United | on Aug. 30, the opening day of the three- 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet day convention. 
Corporation. x * * 
kkk | Kick-back Rackets 

Upturn in Trade Balance ( N the findings of investigators, the , 
A MERICAN exports showed a sharp gain. special Senate Committee investigat- , 

during June but imports dropped. ing “kick-back rackets” on Federal build- 
The net result, reports the Commerce De-' ing projects will spend the next two weeks | 
partment, was a favorable balance of for-, studying the evidence. Public hearings 
eign trade of $34,492,000. Last year during | will again be resumed after the private | 
the same month there was an unfavor-' study. The evidence revealed that such 
able balance of $2,407,000. : rackets existed on Veterans’ Administra- | 

. es tion Hospital projects at Perry Point, Md., 

Opium as Furnace Fuel Huntington, W. Va., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
@TOKING furnaces with opium is 4/anq Hines, Il. 
“costly item. However, the high prices} A “kick-back” is a certain sum of money 
‘of the drugs in no way interfered with! that: the laborer returns to the contractor | 
Federal agents who threw into the fur-| from his weekly salary in order to con- | 
naces of the Bureau of Engraving and tinue on his job. 


rearming despite the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles, which for- 
bid her to do so—although the fact 
that Germany’s armaments are still, 
presumably, far below those of her 
neighbors in size, is one of the best 
indications that peace will continu 
for a time at least. : 

Every nation is rapidly increasing 
its air fleet, Britain in particular 
having announced only recently 
that she plans to double her present 
air fleet within a few years. 

Dipomatically, Europe is once 
again seeing a return to the pre-war 
“balance of power”. 

Territorial difficultiescexist today 
just as they did before the war, 


her Little Entente powers. Austria 
holds the fulfillment of the Ger- | 
man dream of Anschluss ‘union of | 
Germanic peoples). Austria is a 
field for the possible spread of 
Italian Fascism. Therefore, all 
three powers regard Austria as a 
crucial spot in European affairs. 


The killing of Dollfuss is being 
credited to German-inspired Nazis. 
But the Hitler Government has been 
careful to try to clear its skirts of 
suspicion. Ambassador Reith at 
Vienna was recalled when it was 
learned that he had negotiated for 
the safe conduct of the assassins to 
Germany. In his place was sent 
Franz von Papen, anti-Nazi and 


A. E JOHNSON Ja. 
Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration. Awarded seven tex- 
till mills contracts to supply 826.000 
yards of ticking. Asked for additional 
bids to be opened August 2. Invited 
bids to be opened August 8 for its sec- 
ond purchase of American Upland cot- 
ton and for the purchase of 1,000,000 
pounds of fresh or storage butter in @ne- 
pound rolls or prints. Strike situation 
in Chicago causes tie-up in program for 
processing cattle from drought areas. 


HOI (Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
o Only routine business occu- | 
pied the Corporation last week. Work 


ou re right 
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from his vacation and exercised 
some of his well-known conciliatory | 
powers on July 25. Asa result, both | 
sides in the issue were placated for 


tor of Europe at the present time 
will scarcely look with favor on any- 
thing which disturbs the alignments 
of Europe which she has been labor- 


Japan, the United States, and _ possibly | 
Italy, France has turned to her first love | 
-Security pacts. She is pushing an East- 
ern Locarno that would bind Russia, Po- | 


Home Economics 
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More than $337,000,000 in debts 
are said to be due the United States 
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High up in the Alleghenies. Exhilarating 
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Beautiful lake for bathing and boating. 
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ad RECOGNITION * * *”—Honors 

are being dealt out by Reich 
Chancellor Hitler to those who made 
possible the recent successful 
“purge” of Nazi-ism. On July 25 
the SS, picked men of the Storm 
Troopers, who were originally 
selected as a Hitler bodyguard, were 
officially separated from the “Brown 
Shirts.” In his order to this effect 
the Chancellor said: 

“In recognition of .the great SS 
(Schutz Staffel) service, especi ‘iy 
in conjunction with the events of 
June 30, I raise the SS to an inde- 
‘pendent organization within the 
| framework of the Nazi party.” 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 
Right of Governor to Control City 


New Orleans Officials 


torial Power to Oust 


oe 


Challeng 


Them—Government 


Reform in New Y ork—State Planning 


L NDER THREAT of ouster proceedings | 
from Governs QO. K. Allen. the muni- 

cipal authorities of New Orleans have 
been warned to suppress gambling, vice 
and “other crimes.” Municipal autlso1- 
ities retort with a challenge to the power 
of the governor to disturb their tenure oi 
office. 

Senator Huey P. Long and Gov ernor Al- 
len put their heads together. Out of that 
“huddle” came the letter from the Gov- 
ernor addressed to Mayor T. Semmes 
- Walmsley, Superintendent of Police 
Reyer and District Attorney Eugene Stan- 
ley. This letter served notice that their 
prosecution and removal from office would 
be sought by the State if alleged wide- 
spread conditions of lawlessness were not 
corrected. and blamed the municipal ad- 
ministration for supporting and permitting 
this “vice and debauchery.” 

“Now. sirs. the State proposes to pro- 
ceed against these filthy official practices 
and against the vice and crime itself.” the 
letter concluded. “We propose to under- 
take the removal and prosecution of the 
officials responsible for the same.” 

“Is that so?” commented A. Miles Pratt. 
Acting Mayor in the absence of Mayor 
Walmsley. “I suppose the governor is 
going to do all this--like stepping on three 
a@nis. 

Superintendent Reyer said he would ig- 
nore any ouster order and refuse to sur- 
render his office. District Attorney Stan- 
ley was curious as to what law would be 
invoked by Governor Allen to remove him 
from office. 

Mayor Walmsley represents an old regu- 
lar faction which defeated the machine of 
Senator Long at the municipal primary 
last January. 


Who Pays for Drunk-driving Tests? 
USTICES of the peace in Ohio unavc 
been put on notice not to assess agaist 
the State fees for medical examinations to 
determine whether motorists are under the 
influence of alcohol, in cases where the 
motorists are arrested charged with driv- 
ing while drunk. unless the examination is 
requested and authoried by the State 
Highway Patrol. 
Colonel Lynn Black, in. charge of the 
' Highway Patrol. contends that the State 
General Code does not permit the inclusion 
of fees for examination as part of the cosis 
in the case. Refusal of the defendant to 
pay does not pass on a responsibility for 
the account to the Highway Patrol, he as- 
seris. except where the test was specifically 
requested. 


Government Reform in New York 
‘OUR MEASURES designed to reform 
the system of county and municipa! 
government in New York State have been 
passed unanimously by the State Senate 
anc sent to the Assembly. As the minority 
party contro!s the Assembly. its action 
ean not yet be forecast; there is strong 
hope that it will accept three of the 
Beasures. but not the Erie Plan. 

The plan of the New York Charter Re- 
vision Commission for reorganizing the 
five counties included in Greater New 
York was one of the measures acted upon. 
Certain amendments. objeciionable to the 
chairman of the commission, former Gov- 
ernor Albert E. Smith. were eliminated. 

Reform for 57 of the up-State counties 
jis provided in another bill. This is the 
measure as favored by Governor Lehman. 

A bill which incorporates in one meas- 
ure all proposals for reform in New York 
City and up-State counties was passed. 


The fourth measure passed was that 
embodving what is known as the “Erie 
County Plan.” This differs from other 


up-State proposals in that it leaves to 
the counties the problem of designing 
their reorganized yovernmenis. The 
State would prepare and submit the plans 


under other 


Ohio's Birth Rate 
f}PHE BIRTH RATE of Ohio not only has 

declined but it is considerably lowe: 
than the rate tor the Nation. There were 
95.530 births in 1933. or 14.1 per 1.000 of 
Population. compared with 15.1 in 1932. 
The national rate. based on 2.064.944 
births in 1933. is 16.4: this also is a de- 
eline from 17.4 per 1.000 in 1932. 

The infant mortality rate in Ohio was 
$2 deaths per 1.000 births last vear. as 
compared with a national rate of 58.2. The 
deaths are of babies under one year oi 
age. 


Selling a Centennial to Texans 
PATHY due to prolonged financia! 
distress and consequgent reluctance to 

approve the avoidable spending of public 
money is the obstacle confronting the 
Texas Centennial Commission in its 
efforts to sell to the people of the State 
the idea of a grand celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Texas inde- 
pendence. 

The Commission has urged that votes 
be cast at the coming election only for 
legislative candidates who are pledged to 
an adequate State appropriation to cele- 
brate the event. That most candidates 
have not committed themselves, however. 
is an indication that they have not been 
quickened by any vigorous public demand. 

To finance the proposed celebration. 
$15,000,000 is needed. It is assumed that 


the community where the celebration will | 


be held will find it. a good bargain at $5.- 


AMERI 


CA’S RADIO AUDIENCE: 


000.000. If the State will contribute 


All State officials except the State At- 


torney General. P. O. Sathre, have gone’ 
over to the Acting Governor Olson. 
State 


The 


legislature .elied upon Attorney 


General Sathre to find that it has a Con- 


Session. 


Stitutional right to call itself into special 
Finally assembling a quorum, the 
legislature adopted a resolution impeach- 
ing the Langer administration. with a 


$5.000.000—and only if it does—it may be | View to a friendly public trial in his be- 


possible to induce the National Congress 
to vote a third $5,000.000. That is the 
plan of the Commission. 

However, it is feared that the Commis- 
sion will find some difficulty in persuad- 
ing the people that an Independence Cen- 
tennial Celebration will return a good 
profit on a State investment ot millions. 


Medical Care for Farmers 
DEQUATE medical service for resi- 
dents of rural sections of Utah is pro- 

posed wader a plan sponsored by the. 
State Farm Bureau and to be pur into 
operations by the Utah Rural Health As- 
sociation. 

A cooperative system is proposed, ac- 
cording to Joseph A. Anderson, president 
of the State Farm Bureau. Members and 
their families will receive medical service 
on a cooperative basis under 
with reputable and competent physicians 
and surgeons. 

“Physicians over the country are re- 
cognizing the dire need of more adequate 
medical service to rurc] inhabitants.” said 
Mr. Anderson. “due largely to .inabilitv 
under present conditions to pay individual 
fees for needed service. They recognize 
also that they themselves are suffering 
financially because of this inability to 
pay the 
under the individual svstem.” 


Discriminating Gasoline Prices 

because gasoline distribu- 

iors have ignored his request for a 
downward revision of retail prices 
North, Carolina on a parity with prices 
in Virginia, Governor Ehringhaus has not 
only scolded the responsible heads of the 
14 gasoline distributors doing business in 


the State but has also appealed to the 
National Oil Administrator, Secretary ; 
Ickes. 


The gasoline executives were asked 11 
their negligence in the matter was “the 
answer of the oil companies to North 
Carolina’s courteous complaint.” Federal 


half, in order to refute charges on which 
the Governor and associates were con- 
victed in the court. 


Illinois State Planning. 
SURVEY of State resources of Lllins, 
to be submitted to the National Plan- 

ning Board in Washington. D. C.. is being 
put into formal shape by the Illinois State 
Planning Commission. Applications [or 
public works funds filed by various Ilin»is 


‘ governmental agencies already total $163.- 


000,000; of which $42,000.000 have been 
formally approved. with an additional) al- 
lotment of $32,000,000 for Federal projects 
in the State. 

“The wealth of Illinois should be man- 


aged in such a way as to offer a secure 


contracts | 


| livelihood for every citizen,” 


is the slogan 
which is guiding the deliberations of the 
State Planning Commission. The program 
to be worked out. it is proposed. will pro- 
vide emplovment and great security for 


_the people of the State and at the same 


fees that are necessarily a | 


| 


in | 


intervention was urged in the letter to. 


' Administrator Ickes. 


Governor 
representatives oft 
tors more than a month ago. 


Ehringhaus 


Pointing | 


out the discrimination in favor of Vir- | 
ginia. he asked that steps be taken to 
lower prices. 


Recent press reports have indicated a 
plan of gasoline distributors to raise 
prices. Otherwise Governor 
has heard nothing of the purposes of the 
distributors. 


-— 


Moratorium Extension for Idaho 


conferred with | 
the gasoline distribu- | 


Ehringhaus | 


| 
| 
| 


GAIN the moratorium on tarm debts | 
in Idaho restraining foreclosures on | 


mortgages and contracis has been. ex- 
tended for 60 days, from July 16 to Sept. 
16. 


Every 60 days. the legal limit. aince | 
_the enabling law was passed in 1933, Gov- 


ernor C. Ben Ross has issued a procla- 


mation extending the moratorium. 


“The practice will probably continue for | 


months to come.” 
ernor Ross. 
sity of issuing such proclamations in the 
future lies partiv in the very fact that 
conditions are improving.” 

The prices of wheat, livestock and other 
farm commodities are rising. he observes. 
and as a consequence, the value of farm 
properiv is increasing. There are. he 
points out, some unscrupulous mortgagees 
who would like to take advantage of the 
situation and foreclose on property be- 
fore the owner has opportunity to dig his 
Way out of his debt. 

“The mortgagees. as I see it.” says Gov- 
ernor Ross. “Gught to take some. of the 


loss. The inorigagor has faced and still 
faces a condition over which he has no 
control.” 


The district courts. 
of‘ the debt holiday. 


during the period 


in the opinion of Gov- | 
“The reason for the neces- . 


are “empowered and. 


authorized to suspend any and all pro-| 
ceedings in any rea! estate mortgage tore- | 


closure action or action for the foreclosure 
or cancellation of any contract for 
Sale of real estate. heretofore commenced 
or now pending or hereafter commenced. 


upon application of the defendants or anv | 


defendant in any such action.” 


Olson Functions as Governor 
a sweeping moratorium 

for all sorts of debts as his first official 
act. Acting Governor Ole H. Olson ap- 
pears to have effectively taken over the 
functions of the gubernatorial 
North Dakota. 

While the “rump” 
atiempting to foster the claims of 
Ousted governor, William Langer, it is un- 
certain of its legal status. and is describ- 
ing its activities as “peaceful strategy.” 
Governor Langer is not menacing. his 
successor with any show of physical force. 

The debt moratorium as 
covers every type of financial obligation 
where a debtor can show inability to pay. 
It is not intended to prevent 
of ordinary debts, Acting Governor Olson 
explains, 
distress. 

Officers and agents of courts are pro- 


legislature is 


office in 


the 


the | 


proclaimed | 


collection | 


but to extend aid in cases of | 


hibited from evicting from homes or busi-_ 


ness establishments. from  repossessing 
articles bought On conditioned sales con- 


Obligations due to ‘the 
_ Government are not Included. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


By far the largest radio audience is to 
be found in the United States. This 
country has 18,500,000 or nearly half of 
the estimated 42,540,239 radio receiv ing 
sets in the world. 

Nearest competitor to America in the 
number of receiving sets is the United 
Kingdom with 6.124.000 sets. Other coun- 
tries rank in the following order: Ger- 
many, 5,424,755; Japan, 1,739,160: France. 
1,554,295: Canada, 1,100,000; Spain, 700,- 
000; Sweden, 666,368; Czechosloy akia, 620,- 
000; Argentina, 600,000; Russia, 600,000: 
Denmark, 551.681; Austria. 507.459: and 
Australia, 500,341. 

The United States also is credited with 
585 of the world’s 1497 medium wave 
broadcasting stations in a study which 
has just been completed by Lawrence D. 
Batson, of the Department of Commerce. 

Canada ranks next to the United States 
in the number of broadcasting stations 
with 75. China has 72 stations and is 
followed in order by Mexico with 64: Aus- | 
tralia, 61; Chile, 57; Russia, 52; Cuba, 49; 


Brazil], 42; Argentina, 40: Uruguay, 35: 
New Zealand, 32: France, 29; Sweden, 28: 
and Germany, 
North America has first ranking in the | 
number of radio receiving sets but its’ 
total of 19.769.045 is closely followed by 
that of Europe, 18.594,605 sets. Asia has | 
1,982,712 sets; South America, 909.867: 
Oceania, 639,338; Europe-Asia ‘Russia and | 
Turkey) 605,500; and Africa. 93.072. 
There are 805 medium wave broadcast-. 


‘tracts and from foreclosing on mortgages. | 
United States. 


ing stations in North America; 215 mY: 


Europe; 199 in South Africa; 115 in Asia: 
94 in Oceania; 52 in Europe-Asia: and 17, 
in Africa. There are estimated to be 140 
short wave broadcasting stations in the 
world. 

Figures for the number of radio receiv- 
ing sels are based on trade estimates and 
are believed to represent a possible mini- 
mum. Myr. Batson says it is impossible 
to arrive at a strictly accurate figure be- 
Cause in countries where a listener's li- 
cense is required many unlicensed sets 
are in use. 


Puerto Rico Swaps 
Foster Mothers—— 


A New Interior Department 
Division to Handle Terri- 
torial Affairs 


Puerto Rico has 
mother for another, 

An executive order issued by President 
Roosevelt transferred the affairs of Puerto 
Rico from the War Depariment to the De- 
partment of the Interior. The newly 
formed Division ot Territories and Island 
Possessions of the Interior 
will look after the affairs and welfare of 
Pygrto Ricans. 

B cer this new Division will be placed 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. Vestiges of the War De- 
partment will remain in the form of seven 
of the personnel of the Bureau of Insu- 
lar Affairs of the War Department, who 
will be transferred to the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions. 


traded one foster 


time aid in development of resources and 
living facilities. 

The survey will forecast the expecied 
trends in Illinois development, especially 
with regard to the next decade. It will 
show trends in population growth and 
movement, the economic status of various 
sections of the State, and trends in agri- 
culture. coal production, industrial and 
other factors. 


NEW FIELDS OF EXPLORATION The Merit System 


Department | 


7 


IN STUDY OF SOCIAL LAWS 


President's 


Union Labor Pledges Support 


What is the next step in the New Deal 


and the Government's effort to prevent: 


economic hazards , 


With the avowed objective of gathering 
information to help answer this question, 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
und Social Security has started a compre- 
hensive survey of the field of social legis- 
lation. 

A thick sheaf of typewritten sheets. on 
Which are outlined a list of subjects for 
the survey is the initial accomplishment 
of the Committee. Miss Frances Perkins. 
Secretary of Labor, says the outline in- 
cludes the major factors involved in eco- 
nomic and social security. It was ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt before he 
left on his vacation trip. 

Avoidance of Economic Injustice 

The Labor Secretary points out that the 
study will be made from the standpoin: ot 
preventing economic injustice rather than 
that of caring for its victims. 

Vocational guidance. transfer of 
stranded populations, problems of unem- 
ployment, and socia) insurance are men- 
tioned by Miss Perkins as among the sub- 
jects included in the study. 

Some of the research will be in compar- 
atively unknown fields. 
study will be made of insurance for ihe 


For example. a 


farmer and other “self-employers” as 
as unemployment insurance for workers. 

Two subsidiary committees, one made up 
of Governmental experts and the other 
composed of representatives of employers. 
labor, the professional classes. and the 
general public will aid the Preside:t's 
Committee. Edwin E. Witte, economics 
professor of the University of Wisconsin. 
has been appointed “production managcr’’ 
to supervise collection data. 

The Committee's report is to be finished 
by December 1. 


Labor's Pledge of Support 

The American Federation 
placing its influence behind President 
Roosevelt's proposed program of social 
legislation. 

In emphatic language. William Green. 
president of the Federation. declares his 
organization will give whole-hearted sup- 
port to the setting up of the safeguards 
the President desires “against misfortunes 
which cannot be wholly eliminated 
this man-made world of ours.” 


provide the groundwork for the new un- 
employment insurance plan which the 
President stated will face the next ses- 
sion of Congress. The Federation has not 


And Patronage 


“The latest of a long series of assaults 


Committee to Survey Welfare Legislation: on the merit system,” sald the American 


Federation of Government Employes July 
26 referring to the President’s action in 
depriving certain Old Soldiers’ Home em- 
ploves of civil service status. 

Ralph G. Cornell. president of the Fed-* 
eral Bar Association, has appointed a 
committee to study the action. The study 
may result in a demand for a court in- 
junction against the order. 

The President's action hits workers at 
the Old Soldiers’ Home at Johnson City, 
Tenn. According to a statement from 
the Federation. the purpose of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s action “was to subsidize 400 or 60, 
active Democratic workers for the coming _ 

campaign in Tennessee.” 

FE. Claude Babcock, president of the 


Federation. stated that the Johnson City.. 


of Labor is. 


in. 
| yet decided which of two plans to favor~_ 
The Wagner-Lewis bill is expected to. 


employes were under civil service status 
through legislation and that no Presi- 
dential order could remove them. If the 
order could be applied to Johnson City 
it could be made to apply elsewhere, he... 
said, adding that the Federation had in- 
formation that a similar procedure was 
being contemplated at another Home in- 
California. 


the reserve or insurance system of un- 
employment benefits. The reserve plan’ 
would compel all employers to set aside a 
certain fund to pay the unemployed — 


(Continued on Page 10. Column 1.) 


the supreme comfort of 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN: THE F.F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


T'S a sight.for weary eyes to sce the brisk, fresh, 
snappy-looking passengers alighting from 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s air-conditioned trains. 
No lagging in ther steps, no smoke in sheir 


eyes, no trace of fatigue in their bearing. They're 


tioning is the chief reason for their well-being; 
but delicious meals, cheerful furnishings, pleasant 
diversion in the lounge cars, and, most of all, 
sound sleep, contribute to the grand total. Try 
Chesapeake and Ohio next time you travel to or 


trom Washington. You'll be a better man for it. 


—after enjoyin g 


feelin’ fit and rarin’ to go. Genuine air-condi- 


IN AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 
the Chesapeake and Obi 


INSIST UPON IT! 
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‘Process Taxes’, ‘Benefits’: 
Some New Farm Terms . . 


“Rental Payments,” “Benefit Payments,” 
Parity” and “Disparity;” A Unique Lan- 


guage of the Farmer 


BRIEF newspaper item during the 
past week imparted the information 
that “processing taxes” collected dur- 
ing the first year of their levy, had to- 
talled $371,422,000. At the same time, 
the item revealed “rental” and “benefit” 


records and finds that in 1914 a bushel 
of wheat would buy, when converted 
into cash, a certain amount of shoes, 
and overalls and farm machinery and 
other farm necessities. Today that same 
bushel of wheat would buy, say, only 


Editor's Note.—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


“THE YEAS AND 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 
Upon Various Topics of the Day » 


his back has induced a selfmartrydom 
frame of mind that induces thoughts 
of revolt and resentment. 
Constructive criticism of unneces- 
sary expenditures is necessary at all 
times, but to create resentment against 


the idea of tax is unhealthy and unpa-_ 


triotic, not to say unwise. 


in individual ownership of automobiles, 
being about one for every 3% people. 
As our drives are of necessity long, we 
possibly consume a higher percentage 
of gasoline per car, and thus pay more 
Federal tax per car. 

This tax, with the income tax of 
automobile and truck manufacturers, 


‘Unified Air Force’: 


Three Bidding Methods . . 


Baker Aviation Report Brings Some New 
Terms Into Being; ‘Design Competition’ 
and ‘Open Competition’ 


‘THE final report of the Newton D. 

Baker Special Committee on Army 
Air Corps has placed the entire prob- 
lem of the “unified air force” in the 


and these are totalled. The bes 
forming plane is then selected. Dias 
Suppose that some manufactu 
rer 
& plane with features that no seer 
plane had. Any form of competition 


F : spotlight along with recommendations would not be 

> tnees 70 per cent as much as i would buy Menace of Regimentation P. A. BLOOM. tractor and farm machinery income for three methods of purchase, namely: “purchase by Lamers pt ey that 
payments made to farmers Out 0 ae. then. So, the government levies a Sir: | Burlingame, Calif. taxes, income taxes of the larger public ‘een ts é@ut emotion” Army or Navy officials enter ters. The 
tax collections had amounted to 5200, processing tax equal to the difference Your critical articles on the “New xe utility companies, railroads, life insur- Bena b a anand a ae “pur negotiations with the aircraft mate 
"ee is a lot of money. Where does ” every bushel of wheat that is used, Deal” interest me. What Is “Good Business?” ance companies, mall order houses. “ sips facturer and buy just that one 


it come from? What are “processing 
taxes?” Who gets the money once it 
‘Gs collected? Those as well as other 
questions grow out of the first months 
of operation of these most unusual 
taxes. 

In the first place, just about every 
consumer of farm products in this 


and this tax then goes into a fund 
which 
farmers. 


In that way the farmer can get 
“parity” for his wheat, and the “dis- 
parity” between the farm value of 
wheat and the city value of things the 
farmer buys, is partly removed so far 
as that product’s purchasing power is 


is distributed back to the 


It is beginning to become plain to 
many farmers that they are face to 
face with regimentation. Some, like 
myself, are very much discouraged and 
very bitter. I find far too many 
farmers who, while professing to dis- 
like the prospect of regimentation, seem 
too ready to accept it as inevitable. 
Others carry a “for sale” sign on their 


Sir: 


I find much of good in your edi- 
torials. I am inclined to think, how- 
eyer, that you have not fully concealed 
many misgivings with reference to the 
conclusions you have drawn. The fact 
that you frequently admit of doubt 
leads“ me to the conclusion that you 


chain stores, Federal beer taxes and 
other taxes, are not paid in this State, 
but paid in New York, or other large 
Eastern centers. If all these could be 
computed, and properly credited to this 
State, we are of the opinion that we 
would pay the largest Federal tax per 
capita, of any State in the Union. 
E. B. McCUTCHEON 


chase by open competition.” 


Just what is the essence of these 
terms and their reiationship to the 
future policy of aviation in the United 
States? 

The committee declared itself con- 
vinced that the traditional policy of 
separate Army and Navy air forces 
would provide the greatest security. 


of equipment. 
Laws Fitted to Requirements 
Referring to the langu 
age of t 
Procurement Act Of 1926 the ame 
committee, while refraining from com- 
menting on the legal aspect, said: “We 


if existing law do opinion that 


€s not authorize pro- 
| curement by ‘negotiated 
uted to the collections. eee are at heart sincere and are honestly Minot, N. Dak. The question of “unified air forces’ has ; gotiated contracts,’ in 
wee bought a shirt or any Concerned. striving to ascertain the truth. Your long been worrying the military and of the Secretary of War, 
other cotton goods, everybody who Such is the theory of the tax. It I believe that unless we return to a frankness is highly commendable and Beli in Critici naval watchdogs of the Nation. ~ ediate efforts Should be made to 
bought flour or bread, or who bought  %cts to give to the farmer a larger competitive economic set-up unfettered prompts equal frankness on the part eneves In Criticism A “unified air force” would unite un- — giving that au- 
oott products or who used tobacco, did purchasing power for those of his by monopoly and uncontrolled by bu- of others. Sir: der one high command all of the air ority. 


his part to build up the huge pot. 
Nearly Every One Pays 

What then is the idea? The idea 
is that farmers in the United States 
have been at a great disadvantage with 
other classes. They have found that 
a bushel of wheat, or a pound of cot- 
ton, or a hog, or a pound of tobacco 
would buy much less in the way of 
city products than it would in former 
years. 

That led to the thought: -Why not 


products which Congress specifies. 
What Farmer Must Do 

But in return for receiving part of 
the tax money the farmer must agree 
to do certain things. He may agree to 
rent a certain portion of his acres of 
land to the Government, or he may 
agree to cut down the volume of his 
production. 

In one case, the farmer who has been 
raising 100 acres of wheat, agrees to 
rent to the Government 15 of those 
acres in return for its promise to pay 


reaucracy we are certain to land in 
some foreign port of Communism, Fasc- 
ism or other ism. 

Personally, I am a conservative in- 
dividualist but I look with suspicion 
upon planned economy as being a 
counter move by Capitalism to thwart 
Communism. If it becomes an issue 
between. planned economy with gov- 
ernmental control and private owner- 
ship on the one hand and a clear cut 
Communistic set-up on the other hand, 
I might go Communist as much as I 


I differ radically with you upon the 
conclusions you have drawn from time 
to time. To my way of thinking, your 
fund of learning is stupendous, but 
your logic is rather impotent. I am 
somewhat impressed with the belief 
that in a large way your fervent wish 
supesedes and overpowers your judg- 
ment. * ° 

In your issue of July 9 under the 
caption “4,000 Mililons in the Red,” you 
say, “The American people, granted 
good business conditions, can pay the 


Mr. T. N. Clark of Cleveland decries 


what he terms “partyism” and takes to 
task Mr. Lawrence for his criticism of 
the President. I wonder what kind f 
“partyism” Mr. Clark subscribes to? He 
seems to be a blind follower who thinks 
“the leader can do no wrong.” 

The Democrats hired defamers to rid- 
icule and decry every move that Mr. 
Hoover made to undermine the confi- 
dence of the people in his ability and 
his motives. * * * Now that there is 
criticism of Mr. Roosevelt these same 


forces that now come under the de- 
partmental commands of _ military, 
naval and civilian heads. The com- 
mittee, while admitting that unified air 
forces meet the special circumstances 
and conditions of certain of the Euro- 
pean powers, maintained that the 
United States (and also Japan) were 
faced with a different problem. 


Unified Force Approved 


The committee was convinced that 
the reorganization of America’s air 


At present the War Depa 
confines most of its purchases te come 
petitive bidding as a result of Congress’ 
criticism of negotiated contracts. 

In the Case of purchases by | open 
competition every known manufacturer 
who is of qualified reputation is given 
an opportunity to bid on airplane pur- 
cases of the Government. Officials 
Stated that the present Administration 
— in that method to the 
etter.” 


The committee report declares that 


, > it * ld be a serious “the Government should enco 

tax the users of these farm products him a “rental payment” out of the ate the thought of it. * * * interest and retire the debt.” In this Democrats are hurt beyond all forbear- . forces into one unit would be - urage de- 
and then turn around and give thes€é processing tax proceeds. In that way I see no way of stopping the New statement you admit doubt. To my ance. She security the of 
proceeds to the farmers, in return for Dealers until they run short of money 


a promise on the part of the farmers 
to adjust their output? In that way 
the 30,000,000 people on farms will have 
a chance to get money with which to 
buy city goods. The combination of 
the market price and the processing 
tax payments would enable them to 
exchange their wheat and pork and 
cotton and tobacco for more products 
of city factories. 
Theory of the Tax 

What has happened through proc- 
essing tax collections is that money 
has been taken from the city people 


he is supposed to contribute to the re- 
duction of surplus supplies of wheat. 

In another case, the farmer who has 
been producing 100 hogs for market, 
agrees to reduce the number to 75, in 
return for a “benefit payment” from 
the Government of $5 for each hog not 
raised. 

The city consumers, in each case, are 
paying for the reduction through the 


levy of the processing tax. That tax 


is assessed by the Government at the 


point of “processing” farm products. 


Thus on wheat, it is at the flour mill. 
On cotton it is at the gin. On hogs 


as they are sure to do. If they buy a 
cow for more than she is worth, give 
her or sell her on an I. O. U. to another 
party, they figure on making or hold- 
ing two New Deal boosters by the 
transaction. 

They give away money, food, cloth- 
ing, they make loans, they give jobs, 
they give AAA benefit checks, they buy 
white elephants and make and build 
more. 

You can’t beat them. They have too 
much hush money. 

MARVIN FUCHS. 


way of thinking, that doubt is well 
founded. 

Just what is it that constitutes “good 
business conditions?” I take it good 
business conditions are in your opinion 
such a state of affairs generally as 
would prompt a prudent man to invest 
money readily in business enterprises. 
This presupposes substantial profits 
and as a condition precedent thereto, 
a ready market which in turn depends 
upon a prosperous agriculture and a 
foreign market outlet sur- 
pluses. * * * 

HERBERT J. ROBERTS. 


Opposition and correction and criti- 
cism are necessary for a balanced per- 
sonality and public and social service. 
* 

Our present depression is a part, and 
a good part, caused by rocks thrown by 
Democrats to destroy confidence in Mr. 
Hoover but which carried too far and 
also destroyed the confidence of the 
people in their government. 

Yes, let’s have “partyism.” We need it. 
We must save the Constitution through 
criticism and objection. * * * The New 
Deal honeymoon is over, now it will be 
the hard realities of life for the Admin- 


Nation in an emergency, and be an 
unnecessary burden to the taxpayer.” 

The proponents of the “unified air 
force” use Great Britain as the basis of 
their argument. However, the Baker 
committee found that combat condi- 
tions for Great Britain are not at all 
similar for this country. The army air 
force of Great Britain ranges about a 
narrow island span and the navy air 
forces circle a small sea-channel. 

Just what is meant by the expres- 
sions “purchase after design competi- 
tion,” “purchase by negotiation,” and 
“purchase by open competition,” three 


Staffs of the various airplane manu- 
facturers by a more liberal policy of 
design competitions and the placing of 
orders for “experimental prototypes” 
on a basis which the Government bears 
in full the proper cost of development. 
_ “Experimental prototypes” are noth- 
ing more than the finished and serv- 
iceable equipment the Government 
may demand from design competition 


; winners. 


Advantages of Foreign Purchases 


Certain specific’ principles which 
have made the Army and Navy planes 


it i istrati methods that the committee strongly 4S efficient as they are today have been 
to be paid over to farmers. In this it is at the packing plant. The money oye, Okla. Bismarck, N. Dak. istration. aM recommended the Federal authorities made possible through The clause . 
way it is expected that “disparities” | then is syphoned to Washington and xk * kkk Brookfield, M - M. STRAIN to pursue? Which permits the United States to 
that exist between prices and farm who co- Question of Taxes North Dakota Tax Claim x * Three Types of Purchases 
prices can be removed. Sir: Sir: 
its . : . When the Army or Navy sets out to The committee concludes the ques- 
Thus, the government goes over When Tax May End Sin Seiciinbhin Wak matted tox bil ac Your item on taxes on page one of Labor Union Control . 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
By DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President of Columbia University 
In a Statement issued in New York, N. Y. 

The shortest and most certain path 
to the assurance of international peace 
is that the governments of the United 
States and of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations should quickly unite 
in this declaration: We reaffirm the 
solemn obligation which we took upon 
ourselves seven years ago when we. 
ratified the Pact of Paris, under the 
terms of which we renounced war as 
an instrument of our national policy. 
Should any other power signatory to 
that pact violate it for any reason 
whatsoever, we shall have no relations 
with that power while its act of viola- 
tion continues. 

Let that be done and ‘the problems 
of restoring public confidence through- 
out the world, of rebuilding interna- 
tional trade and of disarmament will 


_by the general public. 


Then, it is asked, are these processing 
taxes to be levied indefinitely? The 
answer is that, according to the law, 
the taxes are to be levied only so long 
as the cash received by the farmer for 
his products today will buy less than 
it did before the World War. When- 
ever prices of each commodity con- 
cerned reach a level sufficiently high 
to give the farmer the same purchas- 
ing power that he used to enjoy, the 
tax will be eliminated. It is to be ad- 
justed up or down each year, according 
to the price fluctuations. 

Processing taxes are little understood 
They are re- 
flected in a small increase in the price 
of bread, in some increase in the price 
of cotton goods and a rather sharp in- 
crease in the price of pork products. 


was done in your issue of July 16, an 
unjustifiable reaction is created. Taxes, 
to be properly considered, should be 
considered in units of their purpose. 
One-fifth of our incomes was spent for 
education, protection (criminal, fire 
and national emergencies), roads, 
courts, and all the many subdivisions 
of public spending. To lump them all 
and point in a critical manner at the 
resulant item is misleading 
public. 

Unfairness on the part of the pub- 
lic press during the last few years has 
made increasingly difficult the task of 
governmental administration. Too 
many of the public do’ not stop to 
analyze the ideas that are presented 
them, and the, picture of the all-suf- 
fering taxpayer with a heavy load on 


to the 


your issue of July 16 is a good one, 
and we do not dispute it, but.there is 
a statement on page one which we do 
not believe to be exactly true, and 
therefore to some extent it is mislead- 
ing. 

We have no doubt, but what govern- 
ment records show that New York State 
pays the largest tax. It should. Nor do 
wé dispute that the records indicate 
that 11 Western States pay less than 
1 per cent of the total government tax. 

But what would these figures be, if 
distributed on a per capita basis, and 
the sums actually found that had been 
contributed by the citizens of each 
State? 

North Dakota, for instance, pays a 
small Federal tax directly: 

But this State is perhaps the highest 


Sir: 


Your learned editorial on “Blue 
Eagles for Labor Unions?” seems rather 
amusing when one reflects that com- 
pliance with the NRA specifications is 
purely voluntary. Did one ever hear of 
a Strike being successful where the 
strikers depended upon moral suasion? 
A strike can succeed only by threats 
of actual arson, assauit and battery 
and murder. What do the labor unions 
care for governmental threat? The 
unions will stick by the Government 
as long as the Government upholds 
their demands, but at the first attempt 
of the Government to be even half 
way fair, the labor unions will fight 
the Administration to a standstill. 

N. F. HOPKINS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


buy planes or equipment after design 
competition certain general character- 
istics of the plane desired are set up. 
The specifications are generally quite 
liberal. The various competitors sub- 
mit their designs and at the end of 
the competition each manufacturer 
submits the air plane with its charac- 
teristics, such as speed, landing and 
taking-off qualities. 

The manufacturers test the plane at 
the Army air field and when they have 
demonstrated their crafts the Army 
fliers themselves try the planes. If the 
competition is for observation planes 
then the Board of Officers supervising 
the tests are selected by the Chief of 
Air Corps for their ability in the ob- 
servation plane type. 

The planes are then given percent- 


- age ratings on their different qualities 
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‘tion of purchases with the statement 


“that it is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that it is necessary to have these 
three methods of purchasing aircraft 
if we hope to maintain our efficiency 
in the air from the viewpoint of na- 
tional defense.” 


Information 

Service for 

Citizens 

Q —WHAT is the age limit for ap- 
° pointment in the Dental Corps 

of the Navy as an assistant dental 

surgeon? 

A—A candidate must be a citizen of 
the United States, between 21 and 32 
years of age at time of appointment, 
a graduate of a standard medical or 
dental college, trained in the several 
branches of dentistry, of good moral 


character, and of unquestionable pro- 
fessional repute. 


+ + 
Q.—What is the interest rate charged 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for loans to small industries? 
A.—According to circular 13 of the 
RFC, interest “shall be at the pre- 
vailing bank rates for the character of 
loan applied for.” 


@.—What is the oath the President 
golve themselves with reasonable of the United States takes upon enter- 
promptness. ing office? 

A.—"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
IMMIGRATION 


By DR. HARRY H. LAUGHLIN 
Assistant Director of Genetics Department, 
Smithsonian Institution, in a Report 
to the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce 

At present as in the past, in America, 
immigration control is one of the three 
or four major forces which determine 
what races and family-stocks shall in- 
herit the country as future Americans, 
and consequently what American tra- 
ditions will be emphasized and which 
forgotten. 

America is at the cross-roads, and 
can choose either course. If immigra- 
tion is intelligently controlled it can 
be made to promote American ideals. 
On the other hand, if our policy is not 
directed by high ideals resulting in 
rigorous selection, immigration in the 
near future will certainly destroy 
‘American family-stocks and American 
civilization. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 
By HENRY M. HEIMANN 
Former Director of the United States 
Shipping Board Bureau in a Presi- 
dential Letter to the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men 

If business men say politics is all 
wrong and they will have none of it, 
they are worse than an ostrich that 
seeks safety of body by hiding its head 
in the sand. Their business lives are 
more closely linked with government 
operation than at any other time. 

It would be well to pause and consider 
whether our politics in this Nation is 
not the direct result of this past in- 
difference towards government by busi- 
mess men. In my opinion, the greatest 
contribution business men could make 
toward business and government would 
be a more active interest in govern- 
ment. 


MORE SCHOOLING 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 

President of the University of Chicago 

an Address before the National Educa- 

tion Association at Washington, D. C. 

Barred from wage-earning by codes, 
the attitude of employers and em- 
ployes and eventually, perhaps, by the 
Child Labor Amendment, the whole 
adolescent population wi!l have to be 
put into school because it has nowhere 
to go. 

Despite the, enormous expense of 


—Underwood & Underwood 


LLOYD GARRISON 


Great grandson of noted Abolitionist he would 
himself abolish labor troubles so costly 
to labor and capital alike 


[lerD GARRISON of Madison, Wis., dean 

of the University of Wisconsin and former 
New York attorney, heads the National Labor 
Relations Board for the first three months of 
its course. He is on a leave of absence from 
the university and the plang and policies he is 
passing upon during this working vacation will 
be carried on by others. 

A great-grandson namesake of a famous 
Abolitionist, Mr. Garrison’s goal is to bring 
about another form of abolition. That is to 
eliminate, as far as Government may ever ‘do 
so, the labor troubles that are said to have al- 
ready cost in pay roll losses through strikes 
and lockouts, hundreds of millions of dollars 
this year. 

Mr. Garrison was born in New York City 
in 1897. He was graduated at Harvard College 
and Harvard Law School. He served in the 
Navy in the World War. After four years as- 
sociation with one law firm, he organized the 
law firm of Parker & Garrison in 1926. Mr. 
Garrison was an associate counsel of the New 
York City Bar Association in its ambulance 
chasing and bankruptcy investigations. He was 
one of a committee appointed by the Fed- 
eral district court to revise its bankruptcy 
rules. In 1930-32, he was special assistant to 
the Attorney General at Washington and inves- 
tigated the Federal bankruptcy laws and rec- 
ommended amendments. 

Since 1932, Mr. Garrison has been dean of 
the University of Wisconsin. He is a member 
of the American Bar Association, of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of American 


—Underwood & Underwood 


EDWIN S. SMITH 
Sponsor of Bay State minimum wage law he 
has ever since college days devoted him- 
self to labor problems 


DWIN S. SMITH of Massachusetts, mem- 

ber of the National Labor Relations Board, 

is a former newspaper reporter who has dis- 

tinguished himself ‘in other fields. As a labor 

ae he served in Federal, State and other 
offices. 


It has been said of Brookline, Mass., Bos- 
ton’s suburb, that more millionaires have lived 
there than at any other single spot in all New 
England. Mr. Smith was born there in 1891 
but his activities have all been pro-labor. A 
number of years ago Mr. Smith was the winner 
of a thousand dollar prize offered under the aus- 
pices of the American Economics Association 
for an essay on the relations of capital and labor. 


After Mr. Smith was graduated from Har- 
vard, he worked on newspapers three years. 
Then he supervised a chain of retail shoe stores 
operated by his father-in-law. At Framingham, 
Mass., with the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, he did research work on personnel poli- 
cies. For three years Mr. Smith was on the 
industrial relations staff of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, studying employe representation. 
From 1924 to 1931, at the Filene store, he was 
successively employment manager and personal 
assistant to Mr. Filene. 


Mr. Smith was State Commissioner of Labor 
and Industries from December, 1931, until this 
month, when he assumed his present office. He 
was a sponsor of the Massachusetts minimum 
wage law, served on a State special commission 


—Harris & Ewing 


HARRY A. MILLIS 
More than a generation spent in teaching eco- 
nomics to college youth has fitted him 
jor tne post he now takes 


EACHING economics in universities, with 
labor as a primary interest, has occupied 
most of the life of Harry A. Millis, of Chicago, 
meng of the new National Labor Relations 
oard. 


Thirty-five years ago Dr. Millis started his 
career, after winning high honors at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and the. University of Chi- 
cago. His first position was reference librarian 
of the John Crerar Library at Chicago. He be- 
gan his educational work in 1903, when he was 
professor of economics and sociology at the 
University of Arkansas. Later Dr. Millis taught 
at Leland Stanford Junior University, 1903 to 
1912; and became executive head of the eco- 
nomics department of the University of Kansas. 


Dr. Millis’ major post has been at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose call he accepted in 
1916. He still serves on its faculty and has been 
chairman of its department of economics since 
1928. As Federal official now, he is on leave of 
absence from the university. 


Born at Paoli, Ind., May 14, 1873, Dr. Millis 
has been busy on many side-line activities along 
with his educational work. In 1908 he conducted 
investigations in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States for the Federal Immigra- 
tion Commission. Later he reported on the 
Japanese problem for the Association of 
Churches of Christ in America and again, as 
secretary of the Illinois Health Insurance Com- 
mission, directed investigations. Dr. Millis has 
served as chairman of trade boards and on the 
arbitration board of the men’s clothing industry, 


—Underwood & Underwood 
WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 


Counsel of Board just home from long tour in 


_ Europe where he studied at first hand in- 


ternational labor problems 


TRAVEL is the hobby of William Gorham 


Rice, Jr., of Madison, Wis., acting general 


counsel of the National Labor Relations Board. 
He is just back from six months abroad, study- 
ing international law and labor problems. 


Mr. Rice has made considerable research re- 


garding the International Labor Organization. 
Set up under the League of Nations, it is now 


an independent unit. 


Its function is to promote 


better world standards for labor. 


by Senator Wagner of New Y 


When the old National Labor Board, headed 
ork, was func- 


tioning under the President’s executive order, 


Milton Handler was its general counsel. 


Mr. 


Handler temporarily became general counsel of 
the new board but has resigned to return to the 
Columbia Law School faculty in New York. 
Mr. Rice was his assistant. 


Mr. Rice was born in Albany, N. Y., Dec. 


30, 1892, and was graduated at the Harvard Col- 
lege and Harvard Law School. He was in the 
ambulance service overseas in the World War. 
In 1921-22 he was secretary to Justice Louis D. 


Brandeis of the Supreme Court. 


He went to 


Wisconsin in 1922 and has been with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ever since, serving on its 
faculty under Mr, Garrison just as he is serv- 
ing under him now in Washington. 


The legal department of the Board has charge 


of cases of noncompliance with the National 
Industrial Recovery Act labor cases. If parties 
involved do not comply with the decisions of 
the Board, the legal department which Mr. Rice 


that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and 
will to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

+ + 

Q.—In what kind of cases does the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
have original jurisdiction? 

A.—"In all cases affecting Ambassa- 
dors, other public Ministers and Con- 
suls, and those in which a State shall 
be party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction.” (Constitution of 
the United States, Article III, Sec. 2.) 

+ + 


Q.—How much silver has been put 
into circulation under the _ present 
Roosevelt administration? 

A—A total of about $68,000,000 in 
Silver certificates and silver coin have 
been put into circulation since the 
Roosevelt administration assumed office, 

Q.—Where is Glacier National Park? 

A—In the Rocky Mountains of 
northwestern Montana. | 

+ + 

Q.—What are the new postage rates 
for air mail? 

A.—Postage for air mail was reduced 
on July 1 from 8 cents for the first 
ounce and 13 cents for -each addi- 
tional ounce, to 6 cents per ounce or 
fraction thereof. 


Q@.—What is the new name of the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce? What is the title of its 
head? 

A.—Effective July 1, the name was 
changed to Bureau of Air Commerce. 
The head of the Bureau is called Di- 
rector of Air Commerce. | 

+ + 

Q@.—Does the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation make loans to mining com- 
panies? 

A.—The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will make loans, under section 
14 of Public Act No. 417, 73d Congress, 
upon adequate security, based on min- 
eral acreage, to recognized and estab- 
lished corporations, individuals, and 
partnerships, engaged in the business 
of mining, milling, or smelting of ore. 


Q@.—When was “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
speaker of the House? When was 


. ‘ hay. = Law Schools and a former member of the to stabilize employment and as chairman of a and as arbiter in newspaper, shoe and other in- directs, recommends what should be done Champ Clark speaker? 
such a program, we can only follow the executive committee of the Civil Service Re- commission that investigated industrial diseases, dustries. Recently he was vice chairman of the about it. A.—"Uncle Joe” Cannon was speaker 
example of banks, railroads, insurance form Association. 


companies, farmers, the oi! business 
and industry generally and. look to the 
Federal Government for aid. 


t 


Findings of the Garrison board are final and 
not subject to review by anyone in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 


Mr. Smith was NRA chief compliance officer for 
Massachusetts. President Raosevelt appointed 
him official observer at the Geneva international 
labor conference of 1933, 


Chicago Regional Labor Board. He is presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association and 
member of the executive board of the Bureau 
of Economic Research, 


States Civil Service Commissioner and now is 


Mr. Rice’s father at one time was a United 


president of the New York State Civil Service 
Commission. 


ve 


of the House from November 9, 1903, 
to August 22, 1911. Champ Clark was 


speaker of the House from April 4, 
1911, to March 3, 1919. 
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Advisory Body’s 
Views on Public 
Ownership 


hour of decision in the generation-old 


THE United States approaching the 


conflict between private and public own-' 
ership and operation of public utilities? | 

There are many signs which observers 
interpret as the opening of the last and | 


decisige battle. 


One of them was the ap-, 


pointment by the President on July 16 of 
the National Power Policy Committee of: 


the PWA. 

Broadly stated, the duty of this com- 
mittee. which is headed by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, is to de- 
velop a plan for increasing the use of 
electricity and lowering its cost. 


The scope of its work may be seen more | 


clearly by noting the tasks assigned to) 
the various subcommittees as explained 


by Mr. Ickes after the organization meet- . 
ing held on July 18. These were as fol- 


lows: 

1. Rate standardization. 

2. Unification of supply of electricity. 

3. Regulation of holding companies. 

4. Government purchase of power. 

5. Hydroelectric power supply. 

6. Rural electrification. 

7. Cooperation with State public utility 
commissions. 


Members Who Serve 
On Power Committee 


In addition to Mr. Icees, there are 
seven members of the Committee. Each 
was named head of a subcommittee to 
handle one of the seven problems named. 

The seven members are: 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 
Reclamation; Frank R. McNinch, Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission; 
Morris L. Cooke, head of the Mississippi 
Valley Committee of the PWA; Maj. | 
Gen. Edward M. Markham, Chief of 


Engineers of the War Department; David | 


E. Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Robert E. Healy, mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission; T. W. Norcross, Chief Engineer 
of the Forest Service. 


Five Other Inquiries 
On Power and Utilities 


In addition to this inquiry there are 
already five inquiries in this field being 
carried on by Governmental : bodies. 

For six years the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been 
utilities. 
to light the so-called propagandist ac-'| 


| 


National Power 


Policy Committee of the PWA 


—Underwood & Underwood 
FRANK R. McNINCH 
Upholder of national viewpoint in power 
development, but sees “vital sig- 


nificance” in private industry. 


4 

So for the average man or woman there 
is a nice balance betwéen his stake as a@ 
policyholder or bank depositor and his in- 
terest im a low cost necessity of life. 
Possibly his interests on both counts will 
be conserved, but that rests with the Com- 
mittee and the action that may be taken 
as a result of its report. 

The Committee sits as a jury, so to 
speak, to bring in recommendations al-| 
fecting the interests of everyone. The 
average citizen will do well to have a look | 


at the backgrounds and opinions of this 


| 


Ja law 
investigating public | 
This is the body that brought ' ye}t led this group to Armageddofi in 1912. 


jury as it begins its deliberations. 

First, there is the foreman—the Chair- 
man of the Committee—Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Secretary Ickes Forecasts 


ms Power Developments 


Mr. Ickes was born on a farm in Blair 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1874. He grad-— 
uated at the University of Chicago with) 
high honors and entered the practice of. 
*. He was active in reform municipal | 

politics and identified himself with the | 
Progressive Party when Theodore Roose-_ 


to the Republican fold 


in this field operate. 
is to continue into 1936. 
The Federal Power Commission is carry- 
ing on another investigation, which will 
prepare data on all available power sites, 


He was manager in Illinois of Hiram. 


Johnson's campaign for the Presidential 


compile tables of comparative electric. 
rates, and study the cost of transmitting | 


energy from hydroelectric stations. 


The Communications Commission also) 


is investigating public utility companies. 
Its inquiry, however, relates to communi- 


‘to the farm. He looks forward to an enor- 


cation companies and not to producers or. 


distributors of electric power. 


- facilities in the Mississippi Valley as part important.” 


of a larger inquiry covering also soil ero- 
sion, forestation, flood control, 
ture, and navigation. 

In contrast, the National Power Policy 


nomination in 1924. 

He supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1932. Then came his appointment as 
Séerétary of the Interior under a Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Mr. Ickes is an enthusiast for the wider 
use of electricity, especially as it relates. 


mous ‘demand for electrical appliances, 
when these devices and the power to 


THEODORE W. NORCROSS 
On the vered question of public ownere 
ship—not on record; but surveys 
power sites for the Government, 


“Underwood & Underwood 
ROBERT E. HEALY 
Inquisitor of public utility companies; 
A bitetr foe of many practices 
in the industry. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 
“If the dream of electrification is to 
come true, it must be under 
Government leadership.” 


—Harris & Ewing 
DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 
“Protect the power company investors 
* * * but electrify America.” His 
TVA the way. 


Lehigh University. After serving as as- 


sistant engineer in the Navy during 


Spanish War he engaged in the work of 
commercial organization. 

From 1911 to 1915, he was director of the 
Department of Public Works for Phila- 
delphia. In 1923, Pennsylvania made him . 


director of its Giant Power Survey. New. 
York State later made him a trustee of | 


its Power Authority. He now heads the. 


‘Mississippi River Valley Committee of the: 


operate them are actually within the pwa,. 

Of a more restricted order are two other | 
electric power inquiries, one by the TVA 
surveying the power and other resources 
of the Tennessee Valley; and the other by , he says, the bringing of higher standards 
the Mississippi Valley Committee of the of wholesome and comfortable living to 
PWA. The latter includes a study of power | farm and village homes looms even more 


agricul- it will be under Government leadership 


Committee is concerned, as its name indi- | 
cates, with outlining a national policy for, 


the development and distribuion of elec- 


Hydraulic Engineering 


tricity so as to make it, as near as may be, 
@ commodity of universal use by the 
people. 


Public Ownership 
An Aspect of Policy 


The Committee is not charged specifi- 
cally with considering the question of 
private or public ownership of utilities. 
At the same time it can scarcely ignore 
so important an aspect of any compre- 
hensive power policy. 

Most members of the Committee are on 
record as having opinions on one side of 
this question or the other, and the re- 
port which the Committee brings in is 
sure to be watched with the keenest in- 
terest. 

Most interested of all, to be sure, will 
be the electric power companies them- 
selves. But there will be many others 
whose interests in the aggregate are even 
more important. They are, first and fore- 
most, the holders of insurance polices, 
since practically every insurance company 
has a considerable part of its money in- 
vested in electric power securities. 

In much the same way depositors in 
mutual savings banks will find themselves 
not so well off if the public utility se- 
curities held by these banks suffer. 

Then, too, there are the endowments 
of universities, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions which must curtail their public 
services if there should be a serious loss 
in their utility investments. 


When a count is taken of the people who. 


are affected in these and other ways and 
when the 8,775,000 investors in power com- 
pany securities are added, it is clear that 
a@ large proportion of the population has 
a stake in the future of the utilities. 

On the other hand, the entire popula- 
tion is interested in cheap electricity and 
in low-cost electric appliances. 


A New Public Project: 


Power and Irrigation 


No Objection From Power Body 
For Dam in Nebraska 


Planning to link benefits for both farm 
and city, the Middle Loup Public Power 
and Irrigation District, at Arcadia, Nebr.. 
finds itself free, as far as the Federal 
Power Commission is concerned, to go 
ahead with the building of a dam on the 
Middle Loup River for irrigating 50,000 
acres and supplying nearby cities with 
electric power at wholesale rates. 

If the Middle Loup River were naviga- 
ble or plans were contemplated for mak- 
ing it navigable, the Federal] Power Com- 
mission would require a license for such 
a project. The Commission has decided 
that no license is necessary. 

The dam to be constructed will be 20 
feet high and will provide power for a 
2,400 horse power generating plant. Elec- 
tricity will be sold to the cities of Broken 
Bow, Sargent, Ansley, and Mason City. 
The largest of these communities is 
Mason City, with over 23,000 inhabitants. 
This is a public power and irrigation 
project. 


vi 


reach of householders and farmers. 


The demand should bring 2 great ex- | 


pansion in business, but “to many of us, 


Then he adds: 
“If such a dream is to become a reality 


and supervision, insuring a development 
planned and carried out with advantage 
to the consumer rather than to the power 
company as the first objective.” 


Dr. Mead’s Specialty 


| 


Dr. Elwood Mead is “juror No. 2.” He 


comes from Indiana, born at Patriot in 


1854. Educated as an engineer at Purdue 
University, he has devoted practically his 
entire life to problems of drainage and 
irrigation. 

From Government service in Washing- 
ton he went, in 1907, to Australia, where 
he served for eight years as chairman of 
the Rivers and Water Supply Commission | 
for the State of Victoria. Returning in. 
1915, he was professor of Rural Institutions 
at the University of California, and chair- 
man of the State Land Settlement Board 
of California until 1924, when President 
Coolidge appointed him Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

As Chief of this Bureau, he had super- 
vision of irrigation works that involved 
the building of many of the greatest dams 
in America, most of which were in part 


projects for the development of electric. 


power. 
Dr. Mead returned from Australia with 


-@ distinct admiration for that country’s 


F. R. MeNinch Not Opposed 


State-owned and operated railways, com- 
munication system, street car systems, ir- 
rigation works and waterworks supplying 
cities. 

“In the development of resources or ex- 
tension of commerce,” said he, “no agency 
equals the State as a coordinating force. 
There is a growing feeling that our Gov- 
ernment should become a more effective 
business partner of the people.” 

Dr. Mead heads the subcommittee on 


cooperation with State utility commis- | 


sions. 


To Government Ownership 


Frank R. McNinch, who heads the sub- 
committee on hydroelectric power supply, 
is the third “juror.” He was born and 
attended school at Charlotte, N.C. 

Having studied law at the University 
of North Carolina, he began practice in 
his native city, of which he was mayor 
from 1917 to 1921. He was also a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in 1905. In 


Mr. Cooke has long been a close stu- | 
dent of public utilities. He edited in 1933 | 
@ symposium of engineering studies, en- 
titled “‘What Electricity Costs.” He be- 
lieves in “yardstick” public ownership, 
which means that the Government should 
operate certain utilities in order to find 


-out in an enterprise of its own how much 
it actually does cost to generate power 


—Underwood & Underwood 
MAJ. GEN. EDW. M. MARKHAM 
Non-committal on public ownership, but 
oversees the construction of great 
Government power projects. 


—Harris & Ewing 
DR. ELWOOD MEAD 
“In the development of resources no 
agency equals the State as a 
coordinating 


and it to the Without such 
a “yardstick,” State commissions regulate | 
ing rates of power companies are acting | 
in the dark, so he holds. 

Mr. Cooke may perhaps be regarded as 


a believer both in public and in private. 


ownership of utilities. “The Governmeni,” 
he says, “already has enough that is undi- 
gested.” 


‘Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, 
Chief of Army Engineers 


“Juror No. 5” is Major General Edward 


_M. Markham, Chief of Engineers of the 


Department. 


N. Y., in 1877. Graduating at the United 


States Military Academy in 1899, he en- 


tered on his career as engineer in the, 
Army. 
Eneineer at Detroit, 


He was born at Troy, | 


where he was stationed from 1915 to 1922, 
and again in 1929, he gave considerable 
study to the proposed St. Lawrence power 
‘navigation project, and was one of the 
three American members of the Joint 
Board of Engineers to report to the State 
| Department on this project. He was con- 
_Vinced of the desirability of carrying it 
through. 


General Markham was sent to Europe 


‘in 1928 by the War Department to make 
| @ report on rivers and harbors and also to 
investigate dams and hydroelectric power 
developménts there. 


As a soldier and an engineer, General 
| Markham is reluctant to make statements 
| on subjects which he has not investigated. 
He is not on record regarding his views 
on private or public ownership of electric 
‘power plants. 


~Underwood & Underwond 
MORRIS L. COOKE 
For “yardstick” public ownership, “but 
the Government already has 
enough undigested.” 


— 


Nevertheless, his department is con- 
structing the Bonnerville dam on _ the 
Columbia River, which will rank as one of 
the largest of the world’s great power 
projects. 


D. E, Lilienthal, Director 
And General Counsel, TV A 


David E. Lilienthal, “juror” number 6, 
is Director and General Counsel of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He heads 
the subcommittee on unification of elec- 
tricity supply. 

Mr. Lilienthal was born in Illinois in 
1899. He attended DePauw University at 
Greencastle, Ind., and graduated in 1923 
at the Harvard Law School, where’ he 
Studied public law and utility law under 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter. 


He practiced in Chicago, and was spe- 


NEW POWER POLICY FOR AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


[Plans Mapped For 
Electrification of 
The Country 


cial counsel for the city in a telephone 
rate controversy which resulted in a rate 
reduction. He was in association at Chi- 
cago with Donald Richberg, now counsel 
to the NRA. 

At the invitation of Governor La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin, he reorganized the 
Railroad Commission of that State. Laber, 
as State Plblic Utilities Commissioner, he 
revised Wisconsin’s public utilities stat- 
utes, which revision served as a model for 
those of half a dozen other states. 

As Director of the TVA, Mr. Lilienthal 
has a plan already worked out for the 
wider use of electricity at lower costs. The 
fact that his principles have already been 
applied on no small scale in the Tennes- 
see River Valley is certain to give great 
weight to his opinions when it comes to 
formulating a national policy. 

“The power industry is in a blind alley 
unless use of electricity rises greatly,” 
says Mr. Lilienthal. “Twenty-five per 
cent of the generating and transmission 
equipment at present is idle.” 

This dilemma of the industry, he ad- 
mits, is becoming more pressing as a ree 
sult of the great hydroelectric develop= 
ments now going forward at Government 
expense. Nevertheless, Mr. Lilienthal has 
his answer. It is the formula which Henry 
Ford tried out so successfully in the auto- 
mobile industry when he lowered the 
vrice of his car sand multiplied his earn- 
ings by tapping a new market in the 
lower income groups. 

So Mr. Lilienthal, as shown by the rec+ 
ord of the TVA, is for lowering the cost 
of electricity and encouraging the manue 
facture and sale of lower-priced appli- 
ances. He cites the experience of Ontario 
and other areas having cheaper electricity 


and points out that their per capita use 


of current is from two to three times the 
average for this country. 

Mr. Lilienthal is always careful to leave 
the impression that his plans are in no 
sense an assault on private ownership. He 
has emphasized the need of conserving 
the funds of savings banks, insurance 


LContinued on Page 14, Column 1.) 


Reserve 


is important when recommending 


dilutions of a germicidal agent 


In the dilution of germicides there is often the possibil- 
ity that the germicidal power will be lost when the — 
agent becomes mixed with body fluids such as saliva ‘ 
and serum. In the case of Zonite the dilutions that are 
recommended definitely take this into account. They 
provide ample reserve strength to meet the require- 
ments of practical use in the home. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


strength 


¥ 


1931, President Hoover appointed him head | 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. McNinch is a firm believer in what ; 
he would designate as the national point | 
of view on power resources as opposed to. 
that which, he holds, might be taken by 
public utility holding companies. On this 


ground, among others, he vigorously op- 


posed a survey of power resources by the 
power industry which was being talked of 
early this vear. 

On the other hand, he stated that the 
Federal Power Commission, which he 
heads, “understands the vital and national 
significance of a competitive power indus- 
try to the well-being of the people of 
America.” 

On balance he may perhaps be said to 


‘harbor sympathies favorable to Govern- 


, Sylvania, 


ment ownership. 


Morris L. Cooke, Engineer; 
For ‘Yardstick’ Operations 


Morris L. Cooke, “juror No». 4,” is an 
engineer. He heads the subcommittee on 


rate standardization. 
Mr. Cooke was born at Carlisle, Penn- 
in 1872, and is a graduate of. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
— Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand, 


“Get LIFT 
with Camel 


NOW ...get back your energy 


Soon you are 


“energizing effect,” help the body to help itself. 
They are actually “turning on” your own natural 
energy, while you enjoy Camel’s matchless blend 
of costlier tobaccos. So, whenever you want to 
drive away fatigue or “the blues,” just remember 
to “get a lift with a Camel.” 


as 
yourself again, comforted and 


quickly when you feel glum and weary: 


Thousands of smokers have adopted this way of 
combating low energy and low spirits: when their 
energy sags down they smoke a Camel! Their ex- 
perience shows that smoking a Camel definitely 
increases your available energy, and does it quickly! 
And science has fully confirmed this wholesome 
“lift.” What happens is that Camels, through their 


refreshed, with all the vim and vigor that are 
naturally yours! 


No Jangled Nerves! You can enjoy 
the “snap-back” in energy that Camels offer as often 
you want. For the finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS in Camels never get on! the nerves! 


“When I think I can't go 
another step —then I call 
a halt and smoke a Camel. 
ACamel picks me up and 
gives me the energy to 
on.” 


Miss GEORGIA 
ENGELHARD 


Champion 
woman mountain climber 
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‘Second to None’: CLARK HOWELL: CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL AVIATION BOARD 


Goal of the Navy 


As It Builds Up 


Secretary Swanson's 


Pro- 


gram fora Treaty-strength 
Fleet: Two New Aircraft 


Carriers Are Started 


The Nation's watchdogs of the sea—the 
United States Fleet—‘should be second to 


none.” and says Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson. “I see no reason to change that 
view at present.” 

Secretary Swanson, emphasizing, 


July 25. the Administration's intention to. 


bring the United States Fleet to full treaty 


Strength by 1939. stated that the Navy’ 


“would proceed at once with an extensive 


program of airplane construction.” 


The keel of the aircraft carrier “Enter- 
prise” was laid at Newport News, July 16. 


The “Enterprise” will cost $18.000.000. 
will the carrier “Yorktown,” 
was laid May 21. 


of five carriers. 
will carry 72 airplanes. 


as 
whose keel 
This marks the begin- 
ning of a program of aircraft carrier con- | 
struction which will give the Navy a total. 
Each of the new carriers 
Preparations are 


underway also to start construction of 24 


warships. 
Aug. 15. 
Battleship Plans Ready 


International agreement makes it pos- 


for which bids will be opened 


sible for the various governments to re- 


tire their aged warships. 
States Navy. 


The United 
said Secretary Swanson, has 


the plans completed for the immediate 


construction of new 35.000-ton battleship | 
as soon as any of the present ships ap- 


proach the age limit. 


The design section of the Bureau 


of 
Construction and Repair has up-to-the- 
minute plans for every kind of vessel, 
from a submarine to a battieship. Sec- 
retary Swanson agrees with the General 


Board of the Navy and the naval high 


command in favoring construction of the 
Jaxgest sized battleships possinle within 


iimits. 
rwaA Provides Funds 


The Public Works Administration en- 
tered the naval scene recently With an 


allocation of $40.700,000 of its funds for 


construction of 14 destroyers and 6 sub- 
marines. The bids for their construction 


will be opened next month. 
The General Board of the Navy. W 


eh 
has been continuously engaged in the In- 


vestigation and study of ships design and 


questions referred to it by the Secretary ot 


the Navy, in the future will play an im- 


portant part in the determination of the 


characteristics of all new ships. 


The Navy wor Alaska 
A reluctant Congress in 1867 
wrote a check for $7. 


finally 
200,000 and the Rus- 
sian double-eagle quit the Alaskan skies 


and the Stars and Stripes reigned over the 


icv landscape. 


Now. says Secretary Swanson. the naval 
activities in Alaska are only a continuation 
territory 


of the Navy's interest in that 
since the United States acquired it. 
Away back. in 1855. 


conditions. 
been surveved. 
From 1879 until 1884, 


area. 


The Navy, itself controls nearly 30,000.- 


000 acres in Alaska, “what with holdings in 
coal, oil. and other land and water reserva- 
tions. to say nothing of active shore estab- | 


lishments and prospective land bases 


The Navy undertook an aerial survey of | 
the southeastern section in 1926. Peninsu- |, 
lar surveys were made in 1932 and 1933. 
This Summer a similar expedition is oper- 
ating, in which twelve naval planes hop- 
ped from Seattle to Ketchikan. Alaska. and 
six fieet submarines are cruising to Dutch 


Harbor. 
Husky Middies 
Uncle Sam's middies may 
Adonises but they certainly 
physiques! 
Authorities at the Naval Academy. 


not 
sport 


with fine physiques.” 


Evidently there had been some dis- 


satisfaction expressed regarding the num- 
ber of candidates for the Academy who 


had been rejected because of physical de- 
fects. and to counter this the Naval re- 


‘port indicated that 14.43 per cent of those 
taking examinations in 1933 failed physi- 


cally while this vear only 12.07 per cent 
failed physically. 


A New Problem In Riis 


For Radio Fans to Solve 


“Long-delay radio echoes.” a surprising 
and baffling phenomenon. is the subject ot 


investigation. by two European radio stat- 


tions in which all owners of high-fre- 
quency receiving sets have been invited 
to cooperate. No technical training is re- 
quired. says the Bureau of Standards. 


One day in 1927. J. Hals. of Norway, was 


listening in to telegraph signals from a 
Holland station on a frequency of about 
9.600 kilocycles. Some of the signals were 
followed after about three seconds by a 
faint echo or reproduction. Echo signals 
occurring about one-seventh of a second 
after an emitted signal had already been 
well known. These are due to reception 
of Waves that had travelled all the way 
around the earth. But the discovery of 
echoes after a materially greater interval 
raised the puzzling question of where such 
an echo could come from. 


See king Prec: 
Fer Economic Security 


\Continued form Page 7.] 
workers. The insurance plan would have 
the employers adopt State insurance and 
have the State control the benefits to the 
workers. 

“Whatever plan is adopted,” states the 
last report of the Federation’s Executive 
Council,” we believe that it should be ad- 


the Navy started a 
coastal survey of Alaska that has greatly. 
added to Science’s knowledge of northern | 
More than 26,000 miles have | 


all be 
fine 


An- 
napolis, Md., reported to Secretary Swan- 
son that the present fourth class at the 
Academy will number about 585 and will 
contain “an unusual number of classmen 


when the first | 
eivil governor was appointed, naval of- 
ficers in command of vessels in Alaskan | 
waters acted as administrators of this vast | 


ministered by the State and all reserve | 


funds held and invested by the State.” 
Federal interest in the President's pro- 
posed legislation already has taken form 
in the questionnaires sent out to 400 code 
authorities by the Business Advisory and 


Planning Council of the Commerce De- | 


Pariment. “Industry’s point of view on 


the desirability of unemployment insur- | 
ance” is the information the Council has 


asked the code authorities to provide. The 
Council said the 
result of “widespread and growing im- 
portance of the subject of unemployment 


insurance or compensation. as indicted in 
President Roosevelt's message to Congress 


on June 29.” 


questionnaire was the 


UNDERWOOD UNDERWOOD 


His Task to ‘Direct. Investigation 


Stabilization of In- 


dustry Objective 
Of Survey 


ENERAL SHERMAN stood up, his 

six feet and four inches towered 
above the little group about him. He 
pulled up his coat sleeve, lifted his left 
hand, and extended his fingers. 

“You ask, Captain. why I took At- 
lanta? This is the answer!” and he be- 
gan counting off the cities of the South. 
beginning with Norfolk at the thumb 
and ending with New Orleans at the 
little finger. 

“It is true.” 
“that you 
you were in the center of a poor agri- 
cultural country; but vou were che 
nerve center. Here you stand’—and he 
placed a lean finger at the wrist of the 
outspread hand—‘‘one night from each 
of these important cities.” 

It. was the occasion of the Northern 
General's second visit to Atlanta, de- 
ferred long enough so that old wounds 
had had time to heal. A committee of 
officers who had once opposed him were 
gathered in a room in the old Kimball 
Hotel. With them was a filfteen-year- 
old boy. brought along by his father, 
who headed the reception committee, a 
former captain of infantry in the Con- 
federate Army. 

To the boy it was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. At his age Sherman 
had been a sort of devil incarnate, 
whose eyes were poked out in the pic- 
tures in the history books by all South- 
ern schoolbo\s with proper partisan 
spirit. This one in particular might 
have had peculiar reason for his anti- 
pathy, for he was born while his mother 
was a refugee from that terrible column 
that had “cut its swath” from Atlanta 
to the sea. 

But he tound the General no ogre 
at all. His ta@®her and his father’s 
triends seemed to feel the sume way as 
they chatted over past campaigns, and 
and finally put the question that brought 
forth the General's answer. 


the General continued, 


Memories of Long Ago 
Of Boy Who Has Grown Up 


This week the “boy,” now past his 
three score years and ten, recalled those 
remarks. As he puffed a slim cigar, hes 
looked out toward the great building of 
the Department of Commerce, where he 
has begun the work of an investigation 
to end investigations—of American avi- 
ation. It *. not strange that Clark How- 
ell, president and editor of the famous 
Atlanta Constitution, should 
touched on tnis anecdote of his native 
city. Clark Howell is as much a 
part of Atlanta as Peachtree Street it- 
self. And today he declares that the 
epigrammatic description of the city by 
the man who sacked it still stands as 
the secret of its progress with which 
Mr. Howell's life has been so closely 
interwoven. 

It is perhaps this deeply rooted loy- 
alty tor home, heart and native health. 
joined with a wide tolerance and keen 
interest in his fellowmen that tran- 
scends all sectionalism and _ partisan- 
Ship that brought about his selection 
for the accomplishment of a task s§0 
very near the President's heart, 


have no navigable stream, | 


have 


4° 


The story of the cant ‘days of the 
Constitution—the newspaper which took 
its name from the document whose pre- 
cepts were its shibboleth—is the story 
of an instituiion concentrated, not to 
the perpetuation of the bitterness of the 
war between the States, but to solid re- 
union of the Nation. The part it played 
in driving out the carpet-bageger and 
clearing away the attendant chaos of 
the reconstruction reflected the spirit 
of the men who controlled it. 

One of these, Captain Evan Howell. 
was the father of the man who was to 
take up the reins’ when he laid them 
down. In this atmosphere the boy grew 
up, taught that the-war was over when 
the peace was signed and that Blue and 
Grey must march together for the in- 
evitable glory of a-single flag. 

There probably never was a time when 
voung Howell didn’t know what his fu- 
ture was to be. At least. he stepped into 
one apprenticeship for his task the mo- 


ment he had completed his education at U im familar § 


the Univesity. of. Georgia, at Athens, 
With the graduating class of 1883, as 
he went straight to New York as re- 
porter on the New York Times. From 
there he went to Philadelphia and got 
the night trick on the telegraph desk of 
the old Press. 

The story of his first assignment has 
recently been told in his own words in 
one of the newspaper publications, and 
it is worth repeating here, for that story 
flashed across the country, signalled the 
end of the “Old Ticket" and ushered in 
the “New Dealers” of the day—the fol- 
lowers of Grover Cleveland. 


Interview With Tilden 
| As “First Assignment” 


This “first assignment.” it seems. was 
one of those things that can't be done 
and are. It was an assignment to see 
Governor Samuel J. Tilden. of New 
York. and get from him the word which 
would crvstalize the sentiment that ex- 
isted for the renomination of the “Old 
Ticket.”. A word trom the Governor 
would have done the. trick. But nobody 
could reach him: he had refused all vis- 
itors. 

So young Howell set. out armed only 
With a letter from his father. 

“I called on the Governor at his home 
in Grammercy Park.” says Mr. Howell. 
“and in a few minutes, while waiting in 
the parlor, I heard a limping, shuffling 
walk. The Governor slowly entered the 
room with an apparently partially par- 
alyzed arm across his breast and speak- 
ing scarcely above a whisper in. his 
greeting. 

“I told him the purpose of my visit and 
asked him for a statement. He shook 
his head plifully and his only reply 
was, ‘Look at me; don’t you see it is im- 
possible ?’ 

“TI saw at once that the talk of the re-- 
nomination of the ‘Old Ticket’ was at 
an end—it was the first-page fea- 
ture of most American newspapers the 
next morning, and it ended the talk of 
the nomination of the ‘Old Ticket.’ 
Cleveland was nominated and Gover- 
nor Tilden died shortly after.” 

And just as Clark Howell, cub re- 
porter, was first to discover the coming 
of a new order in. his party, four dec- 
ades ago, he was first to proclaim alle- 
giance to Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
New Deal with the*first formally. or- 
ganized “Roosevelt-for-President” club 
in the country. The two men were. in 


sense, fellow-Georgians,. andthe Pres- | 


here he remained for three terms. 


ident’s Summers ‘at Warm Springs had 
naturally brought him into frequent 
contact with the prominent editor and 
long-time member of the Democratic 
National Committee. They had. of 
course, met long before when Mr. How- 
ell. with pen and in person. actively 
supported the Cox-Roosevelt ticket. 
When the young reporter had finished 
his metropolitan apprenticeship, he 
came back home and went to work for 
Dad. And here he was ‘put under the 
tutelage of one of the great journalists 
of his day. Henry W. Grady. When Mr. 


- Grady died in 1889, young Howell step- 


ped into his place as managing editor. 
When his father resigned in 1897 he 
became editor-in-chief of the Consti- 
tution. This job he holds today in fact 
as well as in name, despite the many 
extra-curricular activities in which he 
has served, city. State and Nation in a 
dozen different capacities. 


Strains 


Of Northern March Song 


At the age of 23 he was already a 
member of the State Legislature. and 
ris- 
ing to the rank of Speaker during his 
last period of office. Shortly before he 
took over the duties of managing-editor 
he was made a Democratic national 
committeeman trom Georgia. and there 
were few national conventions. of either 
party which he-did not attend. 

At one of these an incident occurred 
which is a vivid memory, for it serves 
as another link in the chain that joins 
the old and the new. This was at the 
Chicago convention of 1888. 

It was a boiling hot day with the tem- 
perature at 100 in the auditorium and 
Mr. Howell was jammed in at the: end 
of the press section that adjoined the 
boxes. Secing his discomfort. the oc- 
cupant of the nearest box touched his 
arm and asked the voung Southerner if 
he wouldn't step into the more comfort- 
able quarters. He did so gratefully. 

But there was such a mad _ hubbub 
going on al the moment that-no intro- 
ductions were made. The two bands 
were trying to synchronize on a martial 
air, and thousands were cheering until 
the roof rang. The music seemed to 
have something to do with it all. and 
Mr. Howell leaned over to his host: 

“Pardon 1: e.” he said, “just what is 
the name of that piece they are play- 


ing? 


“That?” was the somewhat surprised 
reply, “Why that's ‘Marching Through 
Georgia,” 

It was the first time Clark Howell had 
heard it. His new acquaintances left. 
and when they had gone he inquired 
who they were. He was told that he 
had been the guest of General Fred 
Dent Grant and his wife. 

In 1897 the full responsibility of the 
making of the newspaper descended on 
the shoulders of its new editor-in-chief, 
who, four years later, was elected to the 
presidency of the corporation. Immedi- 
ately his activities began to be felt and 
his participation to this moment is one 
of Mr. Howell's characteristics. And the 
word activity is well chosen in this case. 
as his colleagues will testifv. He is a 
pacemaker for the voungest. 

One of the many campaigns which he 
inaugurated brought to the paper the 
Pulitzer prize for “meritorious service” 
to the community. This was the result 
of an attack on municipal conditions 


this 


‘anwers are always made—both, 
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which resulted in a series of convictions 
of offenders against the public weal. 
When the long-drawn-out coal strikes 
of President Harding’s regime moved 
the President to attempt to settle the 
disputes by means of a special commis- 
sion, Mr. Howell was chosen as one of 
its members. When the Nation was 
taced with the serious problems brought 
about by the crisis in transportation, a 
Republican President turned again to 


Mr. Howell. 
It was his work on the Federal Trans- 
portation Commission with Calvin 


Coolidge, Bernard Baruch. Alfred Smith 
and Alexander Legge which no doubt 
influenced President Roosevelt in se- 
lecting him for his present job. For the 
Transportation Commission did more 
than sit and recommend. The results 
of its findings were so universally ap- 
proved that all of them found perma- 
nent form either in the laws of the land 
or in voluntary practices adopted by the 
roads. 

Mr. Howgll was called to head the 
Federal Aviation Commission with a 
suddeness that caught him entirely un- 
prepared. The first and last that he 
heard abort it was over the phone. The 
President called him up to wish him 
goodby. he said, before he took ship for 


Hawaii. and added that he wantéd to 
ask him to do something. When Mr. 
Howell heard what it was. he_ re- 


plied that what he didn't know about 
aviation would fill a book. 

That, the President said. was exactly 
why he wanted him. for he wanted the 
business aS well as the expert view. The 
President went on, explaining tersely 
but fully what he hoped to do. He 
wanted to end recurring investigations. 
This one was to be the sixteenth and, if 
successful the last. 

He wanted the industry stabilized. If 
t e end is accomplished. Clark Howell 

now convinced and he has been 


HOW TO MAKE BOOTLEGGING 


To Study Situation 


to End Investigations. 


Abroad; Colleagues 
To Tour America 


Studving the subject from early morn- 
ing until into the night ever since he 
got that call—‘it will see the industry 
develop the next few vears in a manner 
that will surpass the fondest dreams ol 
transportation achievement.” 


And this is the job that Clark Howell 
has set himself to do with the help of his 
fellow commissioners. He will turn to 
Europe to study the administrative side 
of aviation there. The rest of the com- 
mission will tour this country. Hearings 
Will be held. and by February they ex- 
pect to be ready to report to: Congress. 

These last tropical davs in Washing- 
ton while the new Commissioner has 
been organizing his activities revealed 
the man and his methods. There is a 
deliberate assurance and a calm per- 
Sistance about his mode and manner 
that makes it easy to understand why 
his friends marvel at his tireless activ- 
ity. 

His gestures emphasize his 
without distracting the thought 
observer; his pleasant affability puts 
one at instant ease. Minor distractions 
pass unnoticed, cameras may click, tel- 
ephones ring without disturbing his 
train of thought. He takes care of each 
interruption without allowing it to in- 
terrupt. and he gives you the impres- 
sion that he enjoys the good things of 
life as well. No doubt. more than one 
knotty problem of America’s aeuonau- 
tics will be settled between the aperitif 
and the coffee without disturbing either 
the feast or reason or the flow ¢ of soul. 


points 
of the 


AN UNPROFITABLE BUSINESS 
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keep open hundreds. if not thousands, of 
Stores, and employ a small army. 

Not only does it make possible the 
building up of political machines of the 
most unfortunate type. but each member 
of the army is a natural focus for the 
forces of corruption. You cannot choose 
carefully enough or pay highly enough. 
thousands of employes. to make sure that 


many will be proof against corrupt in- 
ducements: and in no field of human 


activity are there greater possibilities in 
line. Such an organization may 
easily destroy the honesty of even the 
straightest State administration. 

When these ideas are not stated, two 
I think, 
fallacious. One is tha‘ the openings for 
corruption in a State license system are 
as serious as in a Siate monopoly This 
simply ignores the facts. A State license 
system can be run with a small force. 
Mr. Mulrooney told me a few days ago 
that his board employs, for the whole 
State of New York. less than a _ hun- 
dred persons: and that board is certainly 
efficient and operates without scandal. 
Such’ a force can be hand-picked. well 
paid and kept clean. 


turn to the bootlegger, and there is no 
enormous criminal power lying in wait to 


Its subordinates , 


have no such control. within their spheres, 
to the managers of State 


as must be eiven 


stores, 

The other argument is that the Siate 
in 
This ignores the fact that Can- 
ada had only a short period of prohibi- 
never developed a colossal bootleg 
re- 
mained comparatively law-abiding. Thus, 


monopoly 
Canada. 


System gives satisfaction 


tion, 


industry like ours. and consequently 
in Canada. dissatisfied customers cannot, 


always and instantly as they can here, 


debauch the government service. 
In such a community. 
function, 


corrupted only slowly. 
The remaining, 


if at all. 


operation by 
in bringing 


joint and several action, 


about 


illegal traffic. 


This may not be a field of strictly gov- 
but our governments, 
though governments of laws. are govern- 
and function ; 


ernmental effort: 


ments of men as well, 


the system can 
even if it gives service far be- 
low that which is demanded, and will be 


and perhaps the most 
important field for State and Federal co- 
is 
a general awakening 
of publi¢ opinion against support of the 


Rum Row Returns 
With New Problem 
In Repeal Wake 


|Lower Taxes Suggested in 
Stopping Smuggling; Tax 
Unit Seizures Rising: Sit- 
uations Vary in States 


It's going to be interesting up along Rum 
Row in the North Atlantic if the Coast 
Guard sends a squad of airplanes to 
drive out the rum runners who seem (to 
| be gathering there in increasing numbers. 
| Acting Treasurv Secretary T. Jefferson 
Coolidge said last week that fourteen boats 
are now in Rum Row within touch of the 
' New Jersey and Long Island coasts. which 
| Compares with only three or four a short 
time ago, although during Prohibition the 
‘rum fleet off New Jersey -numbered 
around 70. 


Repeal Clipped Personnel 

The plan for airplanes, not to bomb 
but to check up on the rum runners. is 
_ being considered even though the new 
Government supervision of liquor bottles 
is expected to be a serious handicap to the 
bootlegger. With repeal, Congress cut 
down the Coast Guard appropriation for 
the current vear by $2,077,550 and befor2 
this the economy program had eliminated 
Six bases, one offshore patrol force. 179 
warrant officers, 1.600 enlisted men, 1i1l 
74 foot patrol boats and 50 picket boats. 
_ Treasury officials. admitting that a vast 
, quantity of illicit liquor is flowing into 
' the country—estimated in some quarters 
us high as 1.000.000 gallons a month—also 
admitted that the smuggling is done to 
avoid payment of the tariff of $5 a gallon 
on imported spirits. Under the reciprocal 
, trade act, President Roosevelt has au- 
'thority to reduce this tariff per gallon 
from $5 to $2.50. Negotiations under the 
tariff act have been, started. 


Tax Figures Revealed 

Liquor Taxes: According to figures given 
, Out last week by Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Guy T. Helvering, taxes on li- 
; quor, wines and beer netted the Treasury 
in the past fiscal year the sum of $258,911.- 
332. of which $163,270,608 was from the 
: beer tax that had been effective during the 
entire 12 months ending June 30th. Do- 
‘mestic distilled spirits brought in taxes 
| amounting to $61.889,863. 

In the week ending July 14th., the in- 
_ Vestigators of the Alcohol Tax Unit. U. S. 
Treasury Department, seized 270 stills with 
| & total capacity of 43,515 gallons, together 
With 13,713 gallons of spirits and 576.605 
gallons Of mash. They also seized 101 
autos and trucks, valued at $83,130, and 
made 509 arrests. 

Situation in the States: From fig- 
ures compiled at the Connecticut State 
Capitol last week it was learned that only 
31 per cent of the alcoholic beverages sold 
in Connecticut in the three months end- 
ing June 30 were “hard” liquor. Sixtve 
one per cent of the alcohol-beverage drink- 
ing population preferred beer. 

In Rhode Island. a lively fight has been 
on for many days for and against the 
‘retention of C. Edyard Forsythe. as chief 
inspector of the Alcohol Beverage Com- 
mission, Frank Mauran, Jr.. a member 
of the commission, said the movement 
against Inspector Forsythe was one against 

“such law enforcement as we have.” To 
charges that the Alcoholic Beverage Com- 
mission appropriation was being held up 
in the Legislature until or unless Inspec- 
tor Forsythe was removed or demoted, 
Chairman of the House Finance Commit- 
tee Richard D. Herrick said the bill was 
being held up until Republicans agree to 
a budget-balancing plan. 

One point of discussion in the Inspec- 
tor Forsythe matter was the fact that 
the liquor license of the Crawford Bever- 
age Company. revoked by ‘the Providence 
Board of Public Safety, chiefly on the 
testimony of Inspector Forsvthe of tie 
_Alcoholic Beverage Commission was re- 
granted to the Company by the Alcoholi¢ 
Beverage Commission itself. Another 
point was that Inspector Forsythe had 
investigated conditions in a local district 
where the ABC later held the local offi- 
cials were responsible for correcting the 
conditions. 

Employment of Former Bootleggers 

Meanwhile, the Rhode Island State Al- 
coholic Beverage Commission which. by 
the way, has recently twice overruled or 
passively disagreed with decisions by the 
Providence Board of Public Safetv—de- 
cided to leave it up to the city and town 
licensing powers throughout the State as 
to whether or not former bootleggers 
should be permitted to work in saloons. 
Chairman Patrick P. Curran of the ABC 
gave as his personal opinion that it is 
Safer to let ex-bootleggers have these 
places than to force them again into 
bootlegging. 

The question rose when a man said 
by Providence police to be a_ former 
speakeasy proprietor asked the Commis- 
sion to set aside the Safety Board ruling 
that no licenses should be granted to anv 
establishment operaied by or employing 
persons Known to have trafficked in il- 
legal liquor. Chairman Curran, indicating 
that the Commission does not intend to 
make such a ruling for the entire State 
or to adopt it as part of its own policy, 
intimated likewise that there is a dis- 
tinction between allowing emplovment to 
ex-bootleggers and emploving known 
criminals or bootleggers who are still in- 
clined to bootleg. 


Request for Wood Alcohol 


In Washington. D: C.. a committee rep- 
resenting producers, wholesalers, distribu- 
tors and users of completely denatured 
alcohol appeared at an Internal Revenue 
hearing to request the restoration of wood 
alcohol in the formula for completely 
denatured alcohol used for anti-freeze and 
manutacturing purposes. The petitione:s 
argued that the present formula is un- 
satisfactory because the unpleasant smells 
of denaturants used has caused sales to 
fall off and that the danger of persons 
drinking the denatured product—used 
with wood alcohol content in foreign 
countries—had been lessened since Re- 
peal. A decision from the Government ‘s 
expected on this matter before August Ist. 


‘through men whose influence is potent 
and all-pervasive. 

You can do much to sway the public 
away from the idea which prevailed so 
widely during prohibition, that violations of 
the liquor laws were an almost praiseworthy 
resistance to tyranny. No one can do as 
much as you to make the people under- 
stand that every man who buys bootleg 
robs us all, including himself. in everv 
purchase, perpetuates the most dangerous 
types of crime and corruption. and post- 
pones the day of real control and tem- 
perance. 


‘The foregoing is the tert of an ad- 
dress July 26 before the Governors’ 
Conjerence at Mackinac Island.) 
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498 I CHILD WELFARE 


Serious Shortage USELESS AND DANGEROUS ‘GAS SAVERS’ 
The Personal Side FOISTED ON THE NATION'S HOUSEWIVES 
Of Washington 


| Hazards to Life in Gad-' 
Milk in Cities gets Sold by 
SIDELIGHTS ON DILLINGER SLEUTHS—TRAFFIC SNOOPERS IN CAPITAL—JAYWALKERS | 


Peddlers 
TO MEET “VOICE OF CONSCIENCE”—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY'S RARE “TORTURE BOOKS” | What a Federal Survey 
Shows; the Quart-a-day_ Bur ss 


by the Bureau of Standards show 
Rule for Children Gen- any reduction in gas consumption, and, 
erally Ignored 


UNCLE SAM WARS ON UNSAFE “GAS-SAVERS” 


Hat dark haired, dark eved, dark 
complexioned man, stocky of 
build and about 5 feet 11 inclies in 


thing wrong, gave a swift glance 
round, plunged for the alley and 
with a lightning motion “pulled out | 


capture of Dillinger, Chief Investi- 
gator Hoover, in a white linen suit | 


in addition, most of them created dan- 
‘gerous conditions to the health of the 


was telling the other day about the | 


height, taking a mighty swing with 
a golf club or a tennis racquet, may 
be J. Edgar Hoover, Director of In- 
vestigation, Department of Justice, 


the man whose investigators put an _ 


end to John Dillinger. 


—for the day was broiling—sat in 
an armchair by the window ana 
listened with absorbed attention 
He has a poker face, though a some- 


what rotund one, when a poker face | 


is indicated by the circumstances. 


On the other hand, he may be 
Clyde Tolson, a Department of . 
Justice agent, who so strongly re- 
sembles his chief that often he has | 
been mistaken for him. To make it 
harder, the two. are friends and 
frequently seen together. 


APPEARING considerably less than 
his 39 years, fastidious in dress | 
and unexcited of voice, John Edgar | 
Hoover does not resemble a detec- 
tive. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t 
like it if you call him a detective, 
he’s an “investigator,” like other 
members of his division in the De- 
partment of Justice, and, as each of 
them will tell you, this is a very 
different thing. To the casual ob- 
server, the big difference is that 
around 88 per cent of the Depart- 
ment investigators are university . 
graduates and all of them are either | col 
lawyers oF | Chicago movie theatre, found Dil- 


WHILE Melvin Purvis, head of the | 
Chicago Federal Bureau of In- | 
vestigation, Department of Justice, | 


During the narrative of Agent 
Purvis, the Hoover countenance 
showed almost no change of ex- 
pression except for an involuntary 


close with the words: 


all.” Mr. Hoover smiled, almost pa- 


same time to be a handshake for 


quiet words. 

It was Melvin Purvis, 30 years old, 
5 feet 9 inches tall, 127 pounds in 
weight—boyish, dark, diffident, with 
a quick smile that makes a dimple 
in his right cheek—who laid the 
plans that spelled finis to the 
career of John Dillinger, the cause 


bandit—“encased in the crowd, you 
might say”—came out, sensed some- 


glint of pride in his brown eyes when | 
the Purvis story come modestly to a | 
“IT guess that’s | 


ternally. The smile seemed at the | 


the youthful agent and a hint as to | 
the deadly seriousness of prepara- | 
tion, the unshakeable self control in , 
crisis, which were covered by the | 


linger looking straight into his eyes | 
at a distance of three feet when the | 


Ty lesson eee 


124 years ago 
An honest old fellow 
In Broad Ford, Pa. 
Distilled a rye 

That everyone relished 


Proud of his handiwork 
He stamped his picture 
And signed his name 
On every bottle 

(See blackboard) 


Ever since 
This famous trade mark . 
Has always identified 

Genuine Old Overholt 


A small supply 

Of this choice 7 
100 proof’ 

4 summers old 

And straight as straight 
Can now be had 


At moderate prices 


Drawn from the wood 

A few weeks short 

Of full 4 years 

It isn’t bonded 
But we give you our word 
That in grainy goodness 
It rivals the best 

We've ever distilled 

And our word 

You'll agree when you taste it 
Is as good 

As our bond 


FOUR SUMMERS OLD 


OF NATIONAL 


his gun”—“he had it in his hand” 
when Department bullets killed him. 

But it was J. Edgar Hoover, born 

in the District of Columbia, 
trained in the Attorney General’s 
office and the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, who reorganized the Investi- 


gation Department and put men . 


like Agent Purvis into it. Appointed 
Director of the newly created Divi- 
Sion by President Roosevelt not 
quite a year ago, Chief Hoover in- 
sisted on young, well educated men 
in addition to the crime-detecting 
paraphernalia with which the Divi- 
sion Laboratory is filled. 


At present there are approxi- 
mately 400 investigators, scattered 
throughout the country; and the 


locating of offenders against Fed- 
eral criminal laws—there are 6,000 
racketeers and others of that ilk on 
the Division list right now—is 
only part of their work. Much of 
the investigation is concerned also 
with offences against Federal civil 
law. 

There is nothing of the sleuth- 
glance or the gimlet-eye about Chief 
Hoover. His philosophy of inves- 
tigation eliminates false whiskers, 


too. According to him, investigation | 


depends on hard work, intelligence, 
and common sense. If he has a 
secret of success, hard work is it. 
His associates say he is probably the 
hardest working man in the Gov- 
ernment, since his job 1s a 24-hour 
one. 
a conscientious toiler, 
with 4,100,000 fingerprints filed 
away for reference and a record of 


95.51 per cent of convictions secured — 


in 1933 out of all the cases investi- 
gated by the Division—testimony to 
the value of a legally trained corps 
of investigators—Chief Hoover is as 
dynamic in his leisure moments as 
in his work hours. He throws out 
the first baseball when the Division 
team starts its games. He takes an 
active spectator interest in the 
basketball, tennis and bowling teams 
organized with his approval among 
his employes. 

Right now Chief Hoover is a little 
worried about the bowling team; it 
didn’t do so well last year. The 
basketball team, he tells you con- 
tentedly, won the championship of 
the Government League.two or three 
years ago, and the baseball team 
has won it two years in succession, 


x 

H, oh! 

fic law in the District of Colum- 
bia these days, they write a letter 
home just like teacher. A com- 
mittee of 100 secret observers, 
watching traffic lights vs. cars, tells 
on you to Major Ernest W. Brown, 
police superintendent, and _ then 
Sergeant Walter H. Thomas, chief 
of the Traffic Bureau Records, has 
somebody drop you a note which 
arrives in the morning mail with 
the information that you’ve driven 
through a red light, or whatever, 
and maybe it would be well not to 
do it again. 


& 
LSO, the Voice of Conscience is 
soon to get after the reckless 
pedestrian. Scheduled to start talk- 
ing many weeks ago, the Voice does 
start next week. It hollers right 
out, in a pleasant way, at the jay- 
walker and says in effect: “Come 
back here to the curb—you’ll get 
run over!” There’s a_ policeman 
behind the voice, in a police car, 
and an amplifer in front of it, and 
the pedestrian accustomed to leap 
through moving traffic is due for 
considerable consternation, not de- 
creased by rounds of delighted 
laughter from the innocent by- 
standers. 
@ @ 
OOD looks and brains are com- 
bined in Dr. Dorothy Bird Nys- 
wander, professor of psychology at 
the University of Utah, who has 
just been made Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration director of 
women's work 
States. Brown-eyed, brown-haired. 
enthusiastic, she resembles neither 
a professor nor the mother of a 15- 
year old daugther. After being a 
voluntary relief work director in her 
spare time since last Fall, Dr. Nys- 
wander will continue her new job 
as a Government Official until next 
Fall when her psychology classes at 
the University are again resumed. 
Three or four days in Washington, 
to confer with FERA heads, and 
Dr. Nyswander will roll up her 
thoroughly fashionable sleeves and 
wrestle with the intricate problems 
afforded by 11 States full of women 
eager for work. 
x * 
At last an authentic portrait of 
Francis Scott Key as a poy. The 
miniature, pronounced genuine by 
Government expert Valta Parma, 
curator of the rare pook collection 
at the Library of Congress, is one of 
the few authentic portraits of the 
author of the Star Spangled Banner. 
x 
HE Library of Congress also has 
received two perfectly horrible 
“torture books” of German origina 
and print, published in 1535 to in- 
struct the authorities in the art of 
torturing witnesses. The idea was 
to torture them so that they couldn’t 
think of anything to say but the 
truth, or would tell the truth to stop 
the torture; but as it worked out, 
the syseem extracted volumes of 
false testimony. 


is the milk consumption among 
the school children of this country? 

| The first returns from a national sur- 
vey of questions which is being conducted 


by the club women of 62 cities under the. 


users when placed on gas ranges and ap- 
pliances which were otherwise safe when 
normally, operated. 

Each Spring and Summer, says John H. 
Eiseman, research scientist for the Bu- 
reau of Standards, housewives find sales- 


When you violate a traf-. 


in eleven Western. 


direction of Dr. Fred C. Howe, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, have just been made pub- 
lic. They reveal a serious underconsump- 


men at their doors offering gadgets sup- 
posed to reduce gas bills. Tests prove 
that most of these attachments are not 


tion of milk among family groups in: Sate. Mr. Eiseman States that they tend 
Charleston, Wheeling, and Clarksburg, to cause “incomplete combustion of the 
W. Va. gas, With the consequent liberation of 


carbon monoxide.” 
Carbon Monoxide Danger 

Carbon monoxide is a dangerous gas. 
It cannot be seen, it has no odor and 
causes headaches, nausea, and even death | 
if breathed in small amounts for a suf-— 
ficient length of time. It is the same gas 
that has caused many deaths resulting | 
from automobile motors running in 
closed garages. 

The Bureau of Standards believes that 
all manufacturers of gas appliances are 
acquainted with these facts, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Eiseman, “manufacturers give = 
them due consideration in designing their that is reduced by the majority of the 
products. The manufacturers know that «gas-saving” devices. The manufacturer 
by making certain changes, such as plac- of the gas range or water heater could 
ing the burners of the gas range closer easily make as effective a gadget if the 
to the utensil, they can reduce the amount question of safety were not involved. Mr. 
of gas required; but they also know that fiseman believes that the equivalent of 
if such changes were made, the appliances the yarious plates, beffles, screens, and 
would be less safe. They therefore sac- obstructions offered for sale as “gas- 
ry pera of use to provide savers” could easily be incorporated in an 
Average Milk Ration sé appliance at very small cost when it is 

The national average of milk consump- gas first built. 
tion is higher than the amount specified ~~~~ ~~ “Competition, in the gas-appliance in- 
in the restricted diet but below that pro- milk combined in Charleston was 30 per dustry,” the Federal scientist maintains, 
vided in the other three diets. Dr. Howe cent below the quantities specified by the “is just as keen as it is in any other field, 
points out that a daily consumption of a restricted diet minimum of 155 quarts a and if these devices could safely accom- 
quart of milk for each child and a pint year. Wheeling’s total milk consumption plish the savings claimed for them they 
‘for each adult is the ideal standard. was 27 per cent below this standard, and would be very quickly adopted by the 
_ The survey showed that the per capita ,Clarksburg's consumption of milk was 25 appliance makers themselves, who are al- 
consumption of fresh milk and evaporated per cent under it. ways on the lookout for some means of 


The Bureau of Home Economics has 
‘prepared diets showing the amount of 
milk which should be used at four levels 
of cost and nutrition. 

Four Diets Set Forth 

Families which are able to afford a lib- 
eral diet giving better-than-average nu- 
trition and families which can afford an 
adequate diet are advised to use 305 quarts 
of milk a year for each person. 

In the third diet, which is almost as 
good from the standpoint of health as 
the adequate diet but is made up of 
‘cheaper foods, a minimum of 260 quarts 
of milk a year for each person, or a little 
‘less than one pine and a half a day, is 
suggested. 

The restricted diet which is so low in 
its food content that it would be unsafe 
to go below it or to live on it for more 
than limited periods provides a minimum 
of 155 quarts of milk a year for each 
person. 


Photo by Underwood 
At the Bureau of Standards in Washington the Government is 
testing “gadgets ’ such as burner plates, solid tops, “grease absorb- 
ers,” which in most cases have been found to be dangerous because 
they cause incomplete combustion of gas. Only a few of the appli- 
ances have been found to save any gas at all; some have even in- 
creased the flow. Photo shows J. H. Eiseman, left, and F. A. Smelt, 

of the Standards staff. 


making a better appliance than their come 

petitors.” 
Gas is in close competition with,other i 

fluels and the gas companies would rather 

lose a small part of their income from @ 

customer than lose his whole account. 


Mr. Eiseman states, as a general prin- 
ciple, that the greatest care should be 
taken in using any attachment that has 
not been manufactured by the maker of 
the original gas appliance for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

“The possible employment,” he says, 
“of such attachments may not have been 
considered when the appliance was de- 
signed, and their use may create a hazard 
where none existed before. Rarely, if 
ever, will such attachments make the 
savings claimed for them.” 


The FORD TRUCK 


THE ONLY TRUCK ANY PRICE 
OFFERS A LOW-COST ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 


No Truck Engine Ever Built Will Continue 
to Give Satisfactory Service Indefinitely 


NO TRUCK in America is lower in price or higher in quality construction 
than the New Ford V-8 Truck. It is built to stay on the job and out of the 
repair shop. Its V-8 engine is built to last. But no engine, however good, 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


will run forever. After tens of thousands of miles of satisfactory and 
economical service, even the Ford V-8 Truck engine will need attention. 

But, a Ford truck owner need not pay for an expensive engine over- 
haul. He can exchange his original engine for a block-tested, Ford factory- 
reconditioned engine (cylinder assembly, including heads) at far less 
than the cost of an ordinary overhaul. His truck is tied up only a few 


hours instead of for several days. The price of this unit INSTALLED is only 


Entire weight of truck and load rests on axle 
$49.50, f. o. b. nearest Ford branch. 


housing. Axle shafts have nothing to do but ; 
turn the wheels. Axle shafts can be removed 
without jacking up the truck. 


THE ONLY TRUCK 

AT ANY PRICE 

THAT GIVES YOU 
101 FEATURES 


ECONOMICAL V-8 TRUCK ENGINE 


More than 80 actual horsepower. Uses no 
more fuel than a “‘four.”” Simply divides the 
gasoline into eight smaller parts and gets more 
power out of it than any other Ford truck 


Get this FREE engine ever built. Dual carburetor. Valve 
book from your seat inserts. Heavy-duty, copper-lead con- 
Ford dealer. It WHY YOU 


necting-rod bearings of costly new type. 
Water-jackets extend full length of cylinders. 
Oil-saving pistons. Polished cylinder walls. 


tells the “Inside 
Story” of the 
wealth of qual- 
ity built into a 
New Ford V-8 
Truck. 


NO TRUCK IN AMERICA IS 
OR HIGHER IN QUALITY 


LOWER IN PRICE 
CONSTRUCTION 
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The Harriman Hosiery Mill Case: 


A Test of Power for the NRA 


Vital Questions of Authority and of Rights of 


Labor in the Dispute: a Review of Action 
Taken and Its Results 


Just what are labor's rights under Sec- 


tion 7a of the National Industrial Re-' 


covery Act? Who is to interpret those 
rights, the courts of law or some inde- 
pendent Government agency? What is 


collective bargaining as outlined in Sec-, 


tion 7a and what obligations does it en- 
tail on the part of employers? How far 
can NRA go in enforcing its decisions 
when the Attorney General and the courts 
find no ground for prosecution? 
Those and cther questions of deep Sig- 
nificance are involved in the case of the 
' Harriman Hosiery Mills of Harriman, 
Tenn. The mills have just reopened after 


having closed because of the withdrawal | 
on April 20 of their NRA Blue Eagle. Still | 


the situation remains a thorn in the side 
of the Recovery Administration. 

Who has won? What did the victory 
mean? Has the air been cleared so far 
as the labor sections of the Recovery Act 
are concerned by developments in this 


one case? Answers are found in a re- 
view of the facts. 
FACTS 


went under the 
Employes or- 


The Harriman Milis 
“hosiery code Sept. 4. 1933. 
ganized through the 
Workers. Later 30 employes. officials and 
committeemen of the union, were dis- 
charged. Employes then went on strike 
Oct. 26. 

The National Labor Board, predecessor 
of the present National Labor Relations 
Board, was called in. 
for an agreement between the company 
and the union had failed, the Board or- 

_. dered on Jan. 10, 1934, that the strike be 
ended immediately. that striking ¢mployes 
be reinstated. that a written agreement 
be entered into between the company and 

_ the workers. 

When no agreement was reached, the 


Board on Jan. 26, called union and com- | 


pany officials to Washington. Many ol 
these union men, including their attorney 
were reported arrested on their return to 
Harriman. They were charged with vio- 
lating an injunction that allegedly for- 
bade two people from talking together in 
public. 

On March 13 Senator Wagner turned 
the case over to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and 
NRA. The company’s Blue Eagle was 
withdrawn by General Johnson on April 
20. No ground for prosecution was found 
by the Attorney General. 

After the Blue Eagle Was withdrawn, 
loss of orders caused the mills to close. 


Negotiations continued and new evidence. 


was offered, the Attorney General, but he 
persisted in holding that no ground ex- 
isted for prosecution of the company on 
charges of violating Section 7a of the 
Recovery Act. 

Finally, on July 20, the Blue Eagle was 
restored to the company and on July 23 


the mills reopened. Labor continued io: 


protest. 
ISSUES 

The whole question involved is whether 
or not the Harriman Mills-by their ac- 
tions had violated Section 7a of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


That section says that (1) employes shall | 


’ Rave the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference 
on the part of their employes and 


organizing or assisting a labor organiza- 
tion of his own choosing. 


COMPANY POSITION 


The Harriman Mills contended that it 
had fulfilled the requirements of Section 
7a. Based their position on the inter- 
pretation of the law by General Johnson 


and Donald Richberg, general counsel of. 


NRA that a concern does not need™to 
enter into a particular contract with a 


United Textile, 


After negotiations 


the Compliance Board of. 


(2) 
that no employe as a condition of em- 
ployment shall be required to join any! 
company union or to refrain from joining, ' 


post it on our own bulletin board as & 
ruling or regulation of our plant, en- 
forceable agailist us.” 

The discharge of workmen was attrib- 
uted to their inability to measure up to 


admission was made that they were dis- 
charged for union activity or that the 
company had interfered with union ac- 
tivity. It did not require emploves to 
join a company union. 


LABOR BOARD POSITION 
The National Labor Board, headed by 


company’s agreement to enter into an 
agreement with itself. did not constitute 
| Collective bargaining. 

He found on March 13 that a commit- 
tee of workers had presented themselves 
for collective bargaining and that the 
| Tepresentative character of the committee 
was admitted by the company. He also 
found that the mills refused to bargain 
‘collectively and refused to sign a contract. 
Then he concluded that: 

The mills had infringed the rights of 
its employes to bargain. collectively 
through representaives of their own 
choosing, by entering into negotiations in 
bad faith with the definite intention not 
to make any agreement with representa- 
tives of its employes. 

The Labor Board charged the company 
with desiring “to perpetuate discord, 1os- 
ter industrial unrest and obstruct the 
forces of recovery.” 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S POSITION 


The Attorney General determined June 
18 that there was insufficient evidence in 
the case cn which to base a criminal pros- 
ecution under the terms of the Recovery 
Act. More evidence then was submitted. 

and he replied June 28: 

“We have given careful consideration 
to the matter and can find no reason 
for changing our view, which is to the 
effect that the available evidence is not 
sufficient to warrant a criminal prosecu- 
tion.” 

But, ruled the Attorney General, there 
is nothing to prevent General Johnson 
from “administrative action.” That meant 
, that the Blue Eagle could be withdrawn. 


GEN. JOHNSON’S POSITION 


Both the National Labor Board and the 
Compliance Board of the NRA recom- 
mended that the company’s Blue Eagle be 
Withdrawn. This symbol admittedly is an 
extra-legal creation, made potent by the 
fact that it is Government property and 
its use is governed by the Federal agency. 
Added potency is given by the fact that 
/only goods tagged with the Eagle may be 
sold to Government departments. 

With the recommendations on his desk. 


the General ordered the Blue Eagle with- | 


drawn April 20 and on April 21 told the 
company to turn in the insignia. 


RESULTS 


With the Blue Eagle withdrawn the 
‘company lost orders in such volume that 
it closed the plant. 


closing had a reaction.on sentiment and 
|‘efforts made to reopen were successful 
July 20 when A. R. Glancy, Assistant Ad- 


'ministrator of NRA, negotiated an agree-— 


ment. 


be ended; all picketing to cease; the com- 
pany to drop prosecution of cases growing 
from the strike and to dismiss the in- 


| junction against strikers; 25 strikers are 


to be rehired within 60 days; the com; ' 
pany shall continue to be governed bv" 


Section 7a and shall continue to operate 
under the hosiery code. 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


_ The NRA demonstrated the economic 


| Power of the Blue Eagle. At the same 


| time the company held successfully to its 
contention that Section 7a does not re- 


the company’s requirements for merit. No. 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, held that the. 


Thus neither union 
nor nonunion workers had jobs, But the. 


This agreement provided that the strike . 


Prospects for the Display _ 
Of Blue Eagle on Taxicabs 


Taxicabs may soon display the Blue, 
Eagle if the code which the industry | 
has submitted to the National Recovery| 
Administration is adopted. A public hear- | 
ing on the code has been set for August 1. 
Under the proposed code no driver may) 
{work longer than 54 hours a week or| 
{receive less than a $13 weekly wage. | 
| Clerical and mechanical employes are. 
‘limited to a 40 and 48 hour week, respec- | 
'tively, | 

The code would rule that tips are not 
,to be considered part of the drivers’ com- | 
‘pensation. “Each driver shall be com- | 
'pensated,” says the proposed code, “at 
rate not less than the established 
minimum of his gross daily receipts, 
which shall represent a net figure to the | 
driver.” 

If the code goes into effect “destructive 
rate cutting.’ “excessive cruising.” or 
transporting of passengers while the taxi- 
meter flag is up will be ruled out as un-, 
fair trade practices. Under the code no, 
person under 18 would be employed in| 
the industry and no one under 21 would 
be employed as a driver. 


j 


New Rule for Wages 
In the Oil Industry 


Federal Action to Check Effects 
Of Gasoline Price Wars | 


An interpretation of the labor provisions 
of the oil code will permit wage and hour 
sections of other codes to apply if the 
worker devotes more of his time to work 
other than dealing with oil and oil 
products. 

The interpretation, announced by the 
Petroleum Administrative Board July 25, 
Was worked out by officials of the Board 
in conjunction ‘with the Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board, the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, and the Marketing and Labor 
Committees of the Planning and Coordi- 
nation Committec. 


Gasoline price wars in the future will 
find Government officials ready to step in 
and act to protect the independent dealers, 
the Oil Administration stated July 23. 

This entrance of committees to be es- 
tablished by the Planning and Coordinat- 
ing Committee is regarded by Officials as a 
major step in the general program to re- 
store and stabilize the petroleum industry. 
This policy, recommended by the Darrow 
Board in its report on the oil code, stipu-— 
lates that any settlements made by the, 
committees shall in no way encourage the ' 
creation of monopolies. 


Wages, hours and working conditions in 
the petroleum industry will be surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor at the request of the 
Planning and Coordination Committee of 
the petroleum industry. 

The survey started July 21 and the 
workers will attempt at the outset to 
gather data showing the effect of the 
oil code upon wages and hours in the in- 
dustry. Later. the survev will go into a 
cross-section of the wage structure in the 
industry, 

A marketing committee to administer 
the oil code in Puerto Rico was announced 
by the Oil Administration July 26. The 
committee is composed of representatives 
of the oil industry, nominated by the 
‘supplying companies and by retail dealers. 


A Weapon for Importers 
To Fight Tariff Increases 


Under the code of fair gpmpetition for 
their industry recenily approved by NRA, 
American importers are given a more. 
effective organization to combat actions 
filed against them to raise tariffs. The’ 
Recovery Act authorizes the President to 
instruct the Tariff Commission to in-. 
vestigate complaints that imports of low- 
priced goods are endangering operation 
of American industry. If the results of | 
the investigation warrant, he is em-| 
powered to raise tariffs to the extent neces- | 


require 


skilled work. At stake in 
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CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION 


RECENT COMPLICATIONS IN CODE ENFORCEMENT—PROSPECTIVE 


OR BAD BUSINESS—RETAIL COAL PRICES 


SET-UP—INDICATORS OF GOOD 


igh of the celebvated Harriman Ho- 
siery Mills case, as it affects NRA, has 
come the precedent—established by res- 
toration of the Blue Eagle to the com-. 
pany—that Section 7a of the Act does not | 
that employers must enter 10" 
agreements with employe representatives | 
after collective bargaining. They can talk | 
without reaching a decision. 

That represents one milestone in the | 
interpretation of this law. Another now 
appears to be in the making. 

It involves the question of whether an 


NRA code can set other than minimum 


wages and bind the industry to pay 4 
graded scale above minimum wages for 
the issue 1S 
whether codes can prevent minimfm 
wages from becoming the maximum. 
@ 
— QUESTION is raised by NRA ac- 
tion against L. Greif & Bro.. Inc., the 
country’s second largest clothing manu-, 
facturers. The company pays its work- 
ers more than the $14.40 weekiy minimum 
wage established by the Men's Clotluns 
code. However, that code has a provision 
protecting the wage scales of workers 
who are to receive up to $30 a week. 
The NRA charges that the Greif com- 
pany violated this provision the code 
and that actually the minimum wage has 
become its maximum. An order Was ap- 
proved directing the company to pay (to 
its workers $100,000 in wages claimed to 
have been withheld illegally. This the 
company refused to do. On the basis ol 
that refusal, NRA has ordered the con- 
cern to stop displaying the Biue Eagle. 
The outcome of this dispute can have 
wide repercussions, just as the outcome ol 
the Harriman case is expected to have 4 


| profound effect on labor relations. It strikes | 


at a point that President Roosevelt and 
General Johnson have known would arise. 
That point is whether, by setting mini- 
mum wages backed by Government au- 
thority, the Government actually is not en- 
couraging industry to make these mini- 


mums the maximum. To meet the situa- 


tion, industry has been asked to maintain 
the same differentials as previously have 
existed between the wages of skilled and 
unskilled labor. 

@ 


S A RESULT of the maneuverins over 
r the Greif case. the NRA has come in 
for a judicial spanking. 

Alter making its decision. ordering the 
company to give up its Blue Eagle. ot- 
ficials of that concern went to court to 
obtain an injunction restraining NRA 
from carrying out its order. The injunc- 
tion was granted. 

Since then the Recoverv Administra- 
tion has gone ahead in spite of the in- 
junction. The company. on its part. has 
announced that it would continue to use 
the recovery emblem on its merchandise. 
regardless of the NRA order. 

But Judge William C. Coleman, enjoin- 
ing the Men’s Clothing Code authority 


‘and the Marviand.staie director of NRA 


from acting against the clothing com- 
pany. criticized the tactics of the Recov- 
ery Administration legal representatives. 
As in all cases affecting the law, these 
representatives followed the formal tac- 
tics of seeking delay and denying that 
the courts had jurisdiction in the case. 
Said the court afier watching these 
maneuvers: 
“The court cannot refrain from depre- 
cating the attitude which has been shown 
here today on the part of the various rep- 
resentatives of the government. Instead 
of an attitude of willingness to meet these 
issues which are new—and we are now 
blazing a trail—there has been a cloud of 
pettifogging on the part of the various 
representatives of the government when 
there ought to have been a willingness to 


time. In addition, it is grounded on the 
belief that Senators Nye and Borah are 


impressing the public with their argu-' 
ment that NRA is a breeder of monopoly. | 


Senator Nye during the past week out- 
lined the form that he would like NRA to 


take in the future. He would set up the. 


Federal Trade Commission as something 
of an industrial court which would pass 
on all fair trade practice agreements that 
industry might submit. This commission 


‘would operate under the influei.ce of re- 
vived and strengthened anti-trust laws. , 
and would be charged with stimulating ' 


rather than retarding competition. 

New Federal courts would be set to re- 
ceive and hear complaints of any . viola- 
tions of the fair trade practice agree- 


ments that are arrived at through the 
agency of the Trade Commission. 


The 
courts also would hear complaints of anti- 
trust law violations. Appeals could be 
taken to the regular courts. 

There would be provisions in the new 
set-up to guarantee minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work. These would be 
enforceable through the Department ol 
Labor. 

“Under my plan,” said Senator Nye, 
“no great staff of overseers would be re- 
quired. I would rely on complaints of 
violations and prosecutions by the new 
set-up of courts to achieve enforcement. 
Small operators in all lines can be relied 
upon to protest when large operators are 
violating the laws of their fair trade prac- 
tice agreements. provided that they know 
they can get a quick and fair hearing.” 

General Johnson always has argued that 
the Federal Trade Commission has tried 
for 22 vears to enforce the anti-trust laws 
and failed. His idea is that only through 
self-government in industry, under the 
watchful eve of the Government, can 
progress be made. 


General Johnson now suggests that a’ 


board replace the one man rule of NRA 
and that this board really exercise judicia! 
powers. 


EON HENDERSON, chief of the NRA 
4 


stantial Fall rise in business. Immediately 
his tip stirred up quite a controversy. 

Mr. Henderson saw straws in the wind 
that convinced him things were on the 
up and up. These. straws included: 

A gain in the sale of living room rugs. 

A decline in the number of bachelors in 
one city from 29,000 to 22,000. 

A decline in unpaid small persona! 
loans. 

A report that families who had been 
“doubling up” and living in 
quarters, now were spreading out 
individual homes. 

When analysts got hold of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s indicators they failed to be im- 
pressed. They set off against these signs 
the official reports that: 

Both payrolls and emplovment index 
figures are showing a decline for the first 
time since January. 

Retail trade has maintained less than 
an expected increase over a vear ago. 

The drought is hurting trade in some 
areas. 

Construction awards declined in. the 
last month, 

Lumber production, automobile produc- 
tion and cotton cloth production declined 
sharply in recent weeks. 

As a matter of fact. as Government: 
agencies see it, the Summer slump is a 
bit more severe than expected. However. 
Government spending activities and the 
launching the housing projects are 
expected to stir up activity in the Fall 
months, with officials optimistic on the 
long-range view. 


into 


The planning and research division of : 
NRA, originally projected as one of its. 


the same | 


Plea for Separate Code 'No More Prize Packages 
For Radio Manufacturers Of Candy Under the NRA 


Claiming that operation under the codc | mere wrine wae 
‘for the electrical industry is unneces- | No prize packages of candy. The 


sarily expensive and unfavorable to its | National Recovery Administration hag 
‘interests, the Radio Manufacturers As- ‘issued an order forbidding their sale. ef- 
sociation has requested NRA grant July 30. 

exemption from the code. To this request | — és - 
and the announcement that it wishes to ous 
have a separate code for radio manufac- 41, iottery element is present were writ- 
into the codes for the candy manu- 
| ‘facturing and wholesale confectionery in- 
'dustries, but their application was delayed 


Representatives of the Radio Manufac- 
|turers Association testified recently that | industry appeared divided on 


ithe Association includes 85 per cent of | 
the industry. Spokesmen for the NEMA | ~~ 
opposed the proposal of the RMA to sub- ‘across the electrical manufacturing and 
mit a new code largely on the grounds furniture manufacturing industries and 
that it would be a horizontal code cutting . codes. 
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Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


‘The purpose of The United States News 1s to 
present each week a comprehensive review and 
analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid in- 
structions to our staff to gather all phases of 
controversial questions and to explain them 
impartially. 


The signed articles, whether by government 
officials or persons outside of public life, repre- 
sent the viewpoint of their respective authors 
and the mere publication by. us of their views 
does not in any way commit this publication to 
those views. 


Comprehensive and Easy to Read 


research and planning division, has | 
tipped off executives to look for a sub- | 


Here are some of the principal features each 
week to which we call vour attention. 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD—This is in- 
tended to be an intimate survey of the present day 
situation with an eve to the future. It is designed 
to tell you what to expect and what to prepare for. 
(if put in “Washington letter” form this kind of in- 
formation would cost many times the subscription 
price of The United States News.) This is to be 
found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY—This 
is a brief summary for the busy readers brought up 
to the minute, and gives a quick picture of national 
affairs of the week immediately preceding its publi- 
cation. It is brought up to date as of noon on Sat- 
urday immediately preceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENT’S WEEK 
—So much interest attaches to what the President 
himself does that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events in the 
White House. It is an interesting story of the work 
of the most important personality in government 
today. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS — Most 
people do not have time to read long articles on for- 
eign affairs or to digest the many cablegrams that 
come from different parts of the world. In this fea- 
ture time is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASHINGTON— 


| Sary to prevent code agreements from ' meet business men fairly and squarely on 
becoming ineffective. | these vital issues and thrash them out in 
Au- a court of competent jurisdiction.” 


labor union. | quire that it enter into a definite agree- 
The company decided that: _ment with employes; that that section 
It would not recognize a union in its! does not limit the right to hire and fire’ 


most vital functions, never has been de- 


é A human interest study each week of the life of the 
veloped to fill the position cut out for it. 


In the Importers’ Code the Code national capital. 


plant; it would not enter into a written 
contract either with individuals or repre- 
sentatives of a group of its employes; it 
would not submit for arbitration any 
question on which it or its employes or 
their representatives could not agree to 
arbitrate. 

A spokesman for the mills declared: 

“We are perfectly willing to enter into 
a unilateral proposition—and will then 


on the basis of merit; that only the courts 
| can determine what constitutes collective 
bargaining. 

| Out of this case is expected by labor 
| leaders to come renewed demand in the 
'nexi session of Congress that machinery 


_be established to interpret and implement | 
Section 7a. Labor's interpretation of that ' 


section received scant support in the 
working out of this case. 


thority is authorized to represent any | 
group of the trade or individual in the 
case of actions filed against them. An. 
industrial relations committee set-up is. 
. provided in the Code. It bars unfair | 
trade practices such as inaccurate label- 
_ing. A 40-hour week is provided but 
porters, engineers, firemen, electricians, . 


may work 44 hours 


and watchmen 54 
hours a week. 


[Continued 


finitesimal compared with the losses 
to other groups not on strike. 

That is because, with the ports 
closed, raw materials could not be 
obtained by some factories. They 
were forced to close, throwing men 
out of work. Shipping was tied up 
and, with shipping, all who are al- 
lied with sea trade were affected. 
So when pencil and paper were 
taken in hand and the figuring be- 
gan, the coast estimaters arrived at 
the conclusion that San Francisco 
alone had ‘ost $100,000,000, that 
Portland had lost at least $30,000.- 
000, and Seattle about $70,000,000. 
The 74 days of strike had put a big 
hole in the Coast trade budget. 


Some Other Tie-ups 


na ‘eek is answered by claiming th i +P 
i:news of a week that saw a gradual sub- ming man 1s prices, it seemed to me that the best thin 
that basis of disputes. Gone was the to do was to give the bid to the company 
e- e lents Of the present | 4tmosphere of crisis that kept the Na- that was the longest distance away from VC will no 
ups in the country. Labor trouble year have been relatively minor. | tion tense a week before. the ports at San Francisco, Portland and g vt Vou | note that nevertheless the 


had threatened in steel, in automo- 
biles and on the railroads. If it 
had developed in any of those in- 
dustries, then the economic cost to 


the country quickly 
come enormous 


But, as events have occurred. the. 


from Page 2.) 


work. If the strike merely permits 
the industry to move the goods, 
‘labor may have lost some wages, 
but the industry itself would have 
been unaffected. 
benefit by clearing up supplies 
without having to cut prices. 

In the Past. There have been pe- 
riods when tht costs of strikes were 
tremendous and widely evident. 
One such period was in 1919, when 
the days of work lost ran well above 
100,000,000 and when strikes in basic 
industries, such as railroads and 
steel and coal, threw large num- 
bers of other workers out of jobs 

One calculator arrived at the con- 
clusion that 500,000,000 days of 
work had been lost in that period 


_ Labor once sought to arrive at a 
figure of strike costs during the pe- 
riod from 1881 to 1900. It computed 
the total loss to employes for those 


20 years at $267,863,478, or a yearly 


1934 strikes on the whole have been “Nemployers av 


usually short-lived and they have 
concerned the relatively unimpor- 
tant industries. 

President Roosevelt has com- 
mented on the fact that the num- 
ber of days lost in each strike has 
been smaller than for any strike 


n ,within men demanded more pay and improved | 
kept. That suggests quick settle _ An Economic Waste dispute. Employers refused to arbitrate 'shoremen refuse to 
ments. It also means \ow economic | Strike Waste. Both General John- s , ay no Husiness was being | 


The Anited States 


loss to the parties involved. 


At that ti 
out that; 


| stopped by strikes, there followed a 
period of more than normal activ- 
ity when lost time was made up. 
Employers frequently made up in 
_ Increased prices their loss from 


son, Administrator of NRA, and 


In fact, it might | 


The old United States Bureau of | 


average of $12,893.174. The loss to | 


and outside installation and repair men covery Administration, and now detached 


x * 


HERE IS a growing conviction among 
important officials'in Washington that 
Sepiember will see a vital change in NRA 
organization and policies. That convic- | 
tion is based partly on the fact that Don- : 
ald Richberg, general counsel of the Re- 


to make a study of its future, will report 
his plans to Mr. Roosevelt about that 


the machinery now available to em- | 
ployers and workers under the NRA, | 
disputes can be adjusted without | 
resort to walk-outs and the waste of | 
the strike can be eliminated. 


‘Shift of Storm Center 
In Strike Disorders 


‘Martial Law in Minneapolis; 
| Starving Cattle in Chicago 

| Martial law in Minneapoiis. 
Ships sailing in and out of Pacific Coast 


| ports for the first time in two and one- 
| haif months. 

Starving cattle in Chicago stockyards. | 
In those items lay the important strike | 


- 


Then the West 
.faced the paralysis of general strikes. 
Now the increasing evidence of slack-. 
/ened business, owing to seasonal reac- 
tions. and the work of Federal boards of 
, mediation, tended to smooth over dis- 
, putes and hold unrest in check. 


Minneapolis. Most unusual was the sit- 
uation in the Minnesota metropolis. 
There martial law was proclaimed to hold : 
_ employers in check. Bayonets ruled the 
' City, but not to keep down the workers. 
| Rather, troops helped strikers by curbing 
| Strike breakers. Seldom, if ever before, | 
| had militia been used against employers. 

Ordered by Governor Floyd Olson. 
| Farmer-Laborite, to reach an agreement 


on the basis laid down by Federal media- | 
tors, Father Francis Haas and E. H. Dun- 


j 
i 


Strike and rioting resulted in the death of | 
two persons, injury to many. Union rec- | 
Ognition brought an end to that struggle, 
but it broke out again when workers. 
claimed its terms were not being observed. 
Now the Federal mediators propose that | 
the strike be called off at once. that all 
employes be reinstated, that an election. 
be held to determine employe representa- 
tives for collective bargaining, that all 
points in dispute be arbitrated and that 


any award provide wages of not less than | 


42'2 cents for inside workers and helpers 
and 52‘. cents an hour for drivers. 

Said employers: “It is unheard of to 
propose arbitration and then to say that 
an award cannot bring wages below a 
minimum. Radicals are responsible.” 

Said Governor Olson: “I do not agree 
with you that the plea for a living wage 
for a family man receiving only $12 a 


Seattle while longshoremen waited on 


mediation of their dispute with the ship 


companies. 

_ Boats piled in the harbors for the first 
time Since April. Cargoes moved and in- 
dustries, tied up by lack of raw materials, 
began to swing back into operation. 

At the three ports longshoremen voted 
6.388 to 1,471 to submit their dispute to 
arbitration, including the all-important 
question of who is to control the “hiring 
halls”. Control of these agencies ae- 
termines whether union or non-union men 
are to work. Joint control by both em- 
ployers and workers is expected to be ac- 
cepted. 

Actual return to work by the maritime 


have their differences with employers ad- 
justed. Settlement is expected by August 


/Peck, up in Montana. 


The powers it wields are limited, the scope | 
of its activities is limited. 


TTEMPTS of the NRA coal code aus | 
thority to fix retail prices of coal 
are being rebuffed in a number of cities | 
in the east and middle west. 
A New York court restrained the di- 


/visional code authority from attempting 


to fix prices for a local coal company and 
sought to prevent the code authority from 
charging that the company was a violator 


coming in for increased attention and ' 

are meeting increased resistance. 


NE WAY to award bids on Govern- | 
ment contracts when identical offers | 
are made by several companies has been | 
determined by George H. Dern, Secretary | 
of War. | 
Mr. Dern called for bids for cement to: 
go into the construction of a dam at Fort | 
When the bids | 
were open he found that all companies © 
had offered to sell the cement delivered | 
at 2.07 a barrel. 

The Secretary of War then took pencil 
and paper. He figured out which cement 
-concern was located at a point furthest 
away from the dam project. This par- 
ticular company already had a large slice - 
of Government business, so he then picked 
‘ the next furthest. 

That concern got the business. 

“Since we were confronted with identical 


the work. In that way railroads and rail- 


read labor were benefited,” the secretary | 


observed. 


— 


was that the strike was over. and that 
there would be a peace without victory 
for either side. 
Walkout Closes Stockyards 

Chicago. 
watered and unfed, because workers in the 
Chicago stockyards walked out suddenly 
‘during the past week. 


Hundreds of cattle died, un-— 


At a time when thousands of Govern- 


ment-purchased cattle needed to be cared | 


for, and when emergency purchases faced ' 


suspension owing to market gluts, the. 


done. Out of Washington went instruc- 


is a strike in the Senator Robert F. Wagner, former that decision was an- 1. | 
e industry. That industry has | chairman of the National or | od wonder moved in. Trucks At Portland. Governor Meier proposed was busy. Th 
a heavy supply of goods on hand Lab Carried goods through the city only on. or eaters . print he Government, needing | 


that it has been attempting to move 
by shortening machine hours of 


Board, have maintained that strikes, 
like war, are an economic waste. 
Their contention is that, through 


An 


| permit issued by the military. 
Trouble has threatened in Minneapolis | 
,ever since late May when a truck drivers, 


that the State operate the hiring halls, 
but his proposal was turned down. 

At Seattle the men were reported rest- 
less ‘still. But sentiment on the coast 


every available space for caring for. 


, drought-stricken animals, could ill afford . 
‘to have the immense Chicago vards closed. 
an emergency period. 


6. WHO'S WHO IN GOVERNMENT —Everv 
week we present essential biographical facts helping 
you to become acquainted with the new officials ap- 
pointed to large responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS BY DAVID LAWRENCE —So 
much of the material emanating from government 
which we publish in our news columns is necessarily 
clothed with the point of view of people in govern- 


— ment that we present on the back page of every issue 
‘ . of NRA and not entitled to the Blue a praisal by David Law based , 
COST OF LABOR STRIKES; SOME EARLIER CONTRASTS mura con of 


ernmental affairs through various administrations. 
Whether you agree with the David Lawrence analysis 
or not you will agree that it is usually an interesting 
presentation of current problems. 


READ these and other articles and features 
of The United States News. Ii you spend an 
hour of one evening a week in the reading of 
The United States News you will find that you 
have a better-than-average understanding of 
national affairs. 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper torm because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-énd and without 
the loss of time, which would be made necessary 
by publishing on coated paper and in magazine 


articles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective, for they not only 
are~vritten with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of the current developments which so 
intimately atfect the lives of all of us today. 


If you like The United States News we would 
appreciate it if you would commend it to your 
triends or send us the names of those to whom 
we may write with your recommendation. 


News 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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eraged $6,136,556. | 
e the Bureau pointed 
Dften when work was | 


_Vvisual comparison of the current print 


_ each finger is punched on a card specially | Possible Over-emphasis of Low 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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6,000 Criminals 


On Black List of 
Federal Agents 


Nearly a Thousand Seized 
In Year, With Drive to 
Exterminate Gangsters 
Only Begun 


| 
‘Continued from Page 2.] | 
tu? tracking down criminals, the Depart- , 
saent last week announced that it had been 
conducting experiments with a mechanical 
device for sorting fingerprint records. 

In carrying out these experiments, each 
of the 10 finger impressions appearing on 
a fingerprint card received from a police 
department or law-enrorcement agency 
is analyzed separately to determine the 
type of pattern in the finger and the num- 
ber of ridges appearing between certain 
fixed points in each digit. The 10 im- 
pressions then are considered as a unit 
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in the attainment of the classification 
formula which provides an index to the. 
fingerprint files. 
Operation of Sorting 

In some portions of the Division's fin- | 
gerprint files, because of the prevalence of | 
certain types of patterns which occur) 
most frequently, it has been found ad-_| 
visable to resort to mechanical means to | 
insure greater speed and accuracy in 
searching prints being received currently. 
Under the new procedure the prints are 
classified in the usual manner. However, 
to avoid the necessity of conducting a 


with all prints in the files having similar 
classifications for the purpose of estab- 
lishing identity, the number of ridges in 


prepared for the purpose. 

A sorting machine devised for this pro- 
cedure then 1s “set” to permit the ready 
selection of other punch cards previously 
prepared, each such card representing a 
filed print. When these cards are “run” 
through the machine only those having 
ridge counts most apt to correspond with 
the counts on the current print are se- 
lected, the others being rejected. It is 
necessary then to establish an identifica- 
tion to examine only the fingerprint rec- 
ords represented by the selected punch 
cards. 

The new procedure, which reduced to 
its simplest terms, is merely an elimina- 
tion process and enables searches in the 
groups to which it has been applied to be 
conducted with absolute accuracy in about 
five minutes, whereas formerly, such 
searches required approximately 30 min- 
utes. 

Four Million Cards on File 

The new system has now been applied 
to about 22,000 fingerprint cards. Its ex- 
pansion is contemplated if the needs for 
its application to certain other portions 
of the files may become apparent. At the 
present, about 4,400,000 fingerprint cards. 
each having 10 finger impressions, are on 
file in the Identification Unit. 

Approximately 2,200 additional cards are 
being received daily from over 6,700 law- 
enforcement officers and agencies and 
about 46 per cent of the criminal records 
received are identified with prior rec- 
ords. The new development to provide 
for the searching of fingerprint records 
through the mechanical means is in line 
with the Division’s policy to afford im- 
proved service in its administrative sys- 
tem wherever possible for the benefit of 
the law-enforcement officers throughout 
the world. 


WHAT 
Securities and 
Exchange Commission 


NLY official move by the Securities 

and Exchange Commission the past 
week was a declaration of policy by its 
Chairman, Joseph P. Kennedy. 


In an address delivered before the 
National Press Club in Washington, 
Chairman Kennedy pledged his Com- 
mission to a course of aiding business. 
He denied that the Commission would 
be a disrupting force in the Nation's 
economy. (‘Text of address on page 
15.) 

Although the Commission met fre- 
quently last week, it was the quietest 
since the Commission was formed. Be- 
hind the scenes, however, the work of 
filling minor positions in its various 
divisions went forward. 

A sharp break in the New York 
Stock Exchange on July 26 attracted 
the interest of the Commission, but no 
official action was possible. The break 
came the day after the Nazi revolt in 
Vienna resulted in war rumor. 

The break was the most severe of the 
year. Stocks lost from 1 to 12 points; 
bonds, including Government issues, 
were sharply depressed. Trading was 


in large volume as_ selling orders 
poured in. The following day, how- 
ever, saw some recovery. 


Because the rumors of war had pre- 
cipitated the break, Ferdinand Pecora, 
a member of the Commission, declared 
that the circulation of such reports 
was unethical and demanded that the 
officials of the Exchange determine 
their origin. 


THE NEW FEDERAL COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 


National Labor 
Relations Board 


HE new National Labor Relations 

Board continued to move cautious- 
ly in its effort to become the country’s 
agency for mediating and adjusting 
labor disputes. 

It left to its regional board in Chi- 
cago negotiations for settlement of the 
strike of stockyards workers there, and 
to special other boards or mediators 
the clearing up of strike situations. 

A decision was reached to defer re- 
ferring the case of the Tubize-Chatil- 
lon Company of Hopewell, Virginia, to 
the Attorney General and the NRA 
compliance board for possible prose- 
cution or removal of the Blue Eagle. 
That was because the board thought 
that further efforts at mediation might 
be successful. 

A long-drawn-out contest between 
the Houde Engineering Company of 
Buffalo and some of its workmen, 
over the issue of collective bargaining, 
was taken under advisement. 

An attempt is being made to have 
the Harriman Hosiery Mills case re- 
ferred to the new board for study and 
action. 

The National Steel Labor Relations 
Board, one of the special boards created 
under the new law, announced an 
agreement between the Republic Steel 
Corporation and the Amalgamated ASs- 
sociation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers. The company earlier had refused 
to renew its contract with the union on 
the ground that radicals were in con- 
trol. 


Federal Aviation 
Commission 


—_— off from Washington early 

July 27 in a Bureau of Air Com- 
merce tri-motored Ford plane, the 
Commission began its month's tour to 
gain first-nand knowledge of aviation 
in the United States. 


While four members of the Commis- 
sion were beginning a 12,000-mile 
flight through the United States and 
over the Pan-American Airways Carib- 
bean route, the fifth member—Chair- 
man Clark Howell—prepared to leave 
August 4 on a month’s tour of Europe. 


Before he returns to this country, 
Mr. Howell plans to stop at Rome, 
London, Paris and Madrid to study 
European aviation. He will not visit 
Russia or Germany, but Department of 
Commerce experts will survey aviation 
there. 


In the midst of his preparations for 
visiting Europe, Mr. Howell took time 
to announce that he believes his Com- 
mission’s investigation has been set up 
by President Roosevelt to develop a 
permanent aviation policy which will 
eliminate the necessity for future 
probes of the aeronautical industry. 


The first Federal agency to contact 


the Commission is the Post Office De- ~ 


partment. It has asked the Board to 
consider a proposed change in the Air 
Mail Act passed by the 73rd Congress. 
The change would eliminate the east- 
ern half of one of the four transconti- 
nental routes authorized by the act. 


Federal Housing 
Administration 


Federal Housing Administration 

is only in the formative stage of 
organization. Administrator James A. 
Moffett and Deputy Administrator A. 
L. Dean, in charge of the home mod- 
ernization program, have been in con- 
Stant conferences, picking personnel, 
talking over policies and considering 
a code of rules. 


The Administration is concentrating 
on preliminary plans for a nation-wide 
drive to induce home-owners who are 
On payrolls to borrow money from 
banks, building and loan associations 
and other lending agencies to fnance 
repairs, alterations or remodeling of 
their homes. There are three purposes 
in all this—modernizing of homes, 
putting money into circulation in the 
building industry, and reducing idle- 
ness in the building and allied trades. 
The Government’s part is to guarantee 
20 per cent of each loan that meets 
the requirements in interest, terms and 
other conditions. The idea is to en- 
courage local credit for rehabilitating 
homes, apartment houses and other 
buildings that have depreciated. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, making direct loans to distressed 
home-owners, is working along com- 
panion lines. It helped 19,493 homes 
during the last recorded period, ending 
July 20, and 52,000 other home-owners 
were then about to get similar aid. 


Federal Communications 
Commission 


— major moves already chron- 

icle the brief history of the new 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Chronologically they are: (1) Organi- 
zation, with allocation of the seven 
members into three Divisions; (2) 
Demand upon all telegraph and 
telephone companies in interstate com- 
merce to submit detailed answers, by 
September 15, to questionnaires re- 
garding their financial and physical 
affairs, including interlocking rela- 
tions; and (3) Denial of the Ford 
Motor Company’s applications for re- 
newal of licenses for its three experi- 
mental radio statéons. 

The Broadcasting Division began 
functioning the past week with all the 
regularity of the old Federal Radio 
Commission in issuing daily orders. Its 
refusal to renew the Ford trio of ex- 
perimental stations, effective August 8 
next, but subject to review by the full 
Commission, follows an examiner’s re- 
port to the Federal Radio Commission 
June 20, recommending the denial] for 
these reasons: Station W8XE at Dear- 
born involves safety of life and prop- 
erty because it blankets distress sig- 
nals from Great Lakes traffic. W8XC 
at Dearborn, which tests durability of 
equipment, can use dummy antenna. 
W9XH at Lansing has been inopera- 
tive for months. The 389-kilocycle fre- 
quency asked is needed to aid air navi- 
gation. 


Japanese Labor: 


Is It Really Cheap? 


Pay as a Trade Factor 


Has cheap labor been over-emphasized 
as a factor in Japan's success in manu- 


facturing goods for world markets? 


American Trade Commissioner P. P. 
Steintorf, who is in Washington after four 
years of duty in Tokyo, believes the ad- 
vantage in exchange rates and the In- 
crease in efficiency have been equally im- 
portant factors in Japan’s commercial 
success during the past two years. 

“It is probable,” points out Mr. Stein- 
torf. “that, with the exception of certain 
household industries or those requiring an 
extra amount of manual work, cheap la- 
bor has not been the decisive factor in 
Japan’s industrial and trade develop- 
ment.” 

In Mr. Steintorf’s opinion the output 
per worker is smaller in Japan than in 
this country, although the Japanese work 
longer hours. 

For a long period the depreciation in the 
exchange value of Japanese currency gave 


Japan an advantage in world markcts.| William Mitchell, retired, came the state-| 


With the stabilization of the yen this ad- 
vantage has disappeared. 


The Japanese have scored again in their 
efforts to promote development of industry 
in the Far East. From the Manila office 
of the Commerce Department comes tne 
report that the first rubber factory in the 
Philippine Islands has been established 
there by Japanese interests. ' 

It is reported that the new plant will 
produce a minimum of 2,000 pairs of can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes daily. Experiments 
are being undertaken to test the use of 
Manila hemp for the manufacture of 
shoes instead of the usual canvas. 


AMERICA’S AVIATION SCENE: 
STABILIZED POLICY DESIRED 


Chairman 
os sion Begins Aerial 


Survey of Country 


at Baltimore, and the third was to have 
been landed at Washington. 


FLORIDA SERVICE 

A contract for airmail service between 
Daytona and St. Petersburg, F'a., by way 
of Orlando, Lakeland and Tampa, has 
been awarded to the National Airline 
Taxi System. 

The Post Office Department says the 
bid was 17 cents an airplane mile, a re- 
‘duction of 28 cents a mile from the for- 
| mer rate. 


| 
“JUST ANOTHER EYEWASH” 


| From some quarters the Baker Board’s 
report on Army aviation calling for an 


expansion of the Air Corps met with un-| 


qualified approval. But from Brig. Gen. 


ment: “Just another whitewash.” 


| “This report,” said he, “is about what 


‘you would expect of a board packed with 
army men, who know nothing of and want 
'to know nothing of aviation. 

“The United States is about 15 years 
‘behind the world now in aviation, and as 
long as the air force is saddled with Army 
|Generals who do not want to understand 
what airplanes can do in war, and aviation 
speculators eager for profits, little can be 
|done to improve our position. 
| “One modern ship could cause the evac- 
‘uation of New York City, and three could 
-demoralize and destroy Japan.” 

A fighting force of only 400 completely 


When you come 
youll find OLD 


says Mae West 


99 
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modern fighting craft, believes General 
Mitchell, would be adequate. 

Available statistics estimate that France 
has 3,000 planes; the United States, 2,800; 
Japan, 2,500 and Great Britain, 1,400. The 
United States is estimated to rank below 
France and Japan in fighting prowess and 
to equal Great Britain. 


NEW AVIATION CHART 


Keeping pace with improvements in the 
speed and range of aircraft, map makers 
of the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department have designed a new aviation 
chart. 

The first issue of the chart covers the 
area from St. Johns, New Brunswick, to 


Norfolk, Va., replacing in one map data 
formerly included in five. 
Said the Hydrographer of the Navy. 


On Movie Industry 


Furious activity is going on in the 
Hollywood sector where NRA Division Ad- 
ministrator Sol. A. Rosenblatt is observ- 
ing personally the operations of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry Code. Private ad- 
vices as well as public statements indicate 
that the fury is largely on the part of 
the motion picture producers who do not 
like the code any too well and are not 
keen on paying out an assessment to pay 
the agents administering it. 

In Hollywood Mr. Rosenblatt is confer- 
ring with the motion picture code com- 
mittees who report direct to the Admin- 
istrator. These include the Agency Com- 
mittee and the’ Standing Committee on 
Extras. The arbitration of several labor 
questions in the picture industry is also 
being taken up, as well as the functioning 
of local code boards. 

The Code Authority has submitted for 
the Administrator’s approval a basis of 
contribution by members for administra- 
tive expenses of the picture code which 
ranges from $20,000 a year for the big 
Studios down through $15,000, $1.500, $900 
and $600 yearly, to $20 a month for small 
independent producers. Independent ex- 
changes are scheduled for sums ranging 
from $36 to $6 a month. 

Mr. Rosenblatt, whose trip includes 
visits to San Francisco, Salt Lake City. 
Omaha and Chicago, is also investigating 
details of codes under the transportation 
and apparel sections. 


Denial of an Exemption 
From Men’s Clothing Code 


Sears, Roebuck and Company's applica- 
tion for exemption from the “cut, make 


Rear Admiral Walter R. Gherardi, in an- 


“It 
is considered that this aviation chart of 


the Atlantic coast line will, in addition to’ peared at a hearing held July 24 testified 


nouncing the first issue of the chart: 


| contributing to the safe navigation of air- 
craft, result in increased economy in aif 


Howell Looks to Future Not the Past; Commis- ‘2 struction and distribution.” 


Per Price Proposed 


For the Soft Drink Trade 


Users of soft drinks may find prices 


slightly higher in the future if minimum | 
prices requested by the Code Authojity 


hee the bottled soft drink industry are 
/granted by NRA. 


A majority of the witnesses who ap- 


|there has been a decline in sales volume 
and that competition for business has 
| caused an epidemic of price cutting in the 
industry. Two witnesses testified against 


| the proposal for minimum prices, saying | 
| come the United Airlines Transport Com- 
| pany, the Boeing Airplane Company, 


it would affect adversely small operators 
(and asserting a differential should be al- 
lowed for sales to jobbers because they 
cost less than sales to retailers, the trans- 
action on which the Code Authority’s 
prices are based. 


Costly Ocean Mails: | 
Can Expense Be Cut? 


The Call for a Hearing on Re- 
vision of Contracts 


Thirty-two ocean mail contractors 
were ordered to appear before Post Office 
Officials October 1, 1934, to show cause 
why the contracts covering their foreign 
mail routes should not be modified or 
cancelled. 

Had the mail been carried on an actual 
poundage basis last year, the cost to the 
government wouid have been about $3,- 
000,000. Last year the Department paid 
approximately $26,000,000 in subsidies for 
ocean mail. The total amount expended 
was about $29,000,000. 

The 44 routes affected are held by 32 
contractors. Officials of nine foreign air 
mail routes controlled by four contractors 
also received notices to appear at the 
Post Office Department. 


Mr. Richberg Confirmed | 
On Iron and Steel Board 


Donald R. Richberg has been given a 
formal appointment as the representative 
of NRA on the Code Authority for~the 
Iron and Steel Industry. The formal ap- 
pointment confirms an oral appointment 
to the position under which Mr. Rich- 
berg has been serving since last August. 

Mr. Richberg will continue to serve on 
the Code Authority besides handling his 
other duties in NRA and elsewhere in 
the Government. 


Division Into Three Units; 
Plan for United Aircraft 


United Aircraft Corporation has filed a 
registration statement with the Federal 
Trade Commission in which it proposes 
to reorganize into three units in antici- 


pation of pending Federal legislation. This 


legislation, the statement points out, op- 
poses continued affiliation of air trans- 
' portation and manufacturing companies. 


Under the plan the Corporation will be- 


The United Aircraft Corporation. 
If approved by the Commission, the re- 


organization is expected to become efe 
| fective about Aug. 1. 


VERYONE, at least 
on special occa- 
sions, likes to have a 
few bottles, or cases, 
of extra-rare old Amer- 


ican whiskey on hand. 


Unfortunately this will 


ave you laid in your 

share of this Genuine 
Pre-Hohibition 

Whiskey 


It’s dwindling fast —and it’s strictly 
limited, so better act quickly if you 
want te reserve some of this true 


vintage liquor for your own cellar 


adequate for this city 
alone— includes Sunny 
Brook and Old Grand 
Dad — each 16 to 18 
years old—and sev- 
eral other mellow old 
bourbons. * 


The famous brands Granpd Dap, SUNNY 
Brook and MOUNT VERNON make up the 
greater part of this special limited stock, 
but also there are small quantities remain- 
ing of BOURBON de luxe, OLD MCBRAYER, 
Biack GoLp, BLUE Grass and OLp RIPY 


and trim” provision of the men’s cloth- 
ing code has been disapproved by the 
Men's Clothing Code Authority. This pro- 
hibits manufacturers from performing 
“cut, make and trim” operations on fabrics 
supplied by retail distributors. 

NRA Deputy Administrator Edwards 
declared the application was denied be- 
cause the hardship sustained by the ap- 
plicant was not serious enough to jeopar- 
dize his clothing business and an execp- 
tion could not be made without seriously 
impairing the provision. 


‘It seems to me that the occasional 
‘smoker is a better judge of a cigarette 
than the constant smoker. At least, 
your occasional smoker is apt to be 
more critical. 


soon be impossible un- Also one famous rye — 


Mount Veraon — 12 to 
13 years old — and 
smooth as liquid silk.* 


less you stock up now. 


The nation’s entire avail- 
able supply is limited by 
the fact that it had to be 
laid down before prohi- 


These were names to 
conjure with before the 
war, and the few cases — 
that remain, heavily 


‘Off the screen’I never smoke” On 
the screen, I smoke when the part 
demands it. And I want a cigarette 
that is non-irritating, mild and easy 
on the throat. After trying ‘many 
brands I settled upon Old ‘Gold as 
my ‘picture smoke.’ It’s delightfully 
smooth — and free of bite — and 
doesn’t give the least discomfort to 
the throat. 


Whiskey so rare as this is really 
“occasion” whiskey—not for the 
everyday cocktail or highball, 
but for the unusual occasion 


bition to attain vintage | 


age today — and what 


Development of a Code little remains is rapidly 


For Duplicating Industry 


A proposed code of fair competition 
for the duplicating and mailing industry 
was submitted to a barrage of attack at 
a hearing during the past week. Most of 
7 the objections were raised on the ground 
» .| that its definition of the industry has too 
° wide a scope. 

As now drawn the code would cover 
many private users of duplicating and 
multigraphing machinery. The objectors 
ask that it be restricted to firms actually 
doing a commercial business. Objections 
to the code were raised by labor represent- 
atives on the grounds that it infringes on 
the graphic arts code and that it pro- 
vides too low an hourly rate for workers 
in some processes of the industry. 


Gatherers of Wild Rubber 
At Work As Prices Rise 


In tropical Africa, the Philippine Islands, 
and other remote parts of the earth, men 
are returning to the gathering of wild 
rubber, an occupation which has been un- 
profitable during recent years because of 
low rubber prices. 

Although shipments of wild rubber are 
insignificant in comparison with output 
of large rubber plantations, says the Com- , 
merce Department, the rise in rubber 

prices is giving a decided impetus to the AMERICAN MEDICINAL SPIRITS COMPANY 

collection of wild rubber and operation ot NEW YORK | 

small plantations. This year 560.000 SBICASS LOUISVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
pounds of guayule rubber came from Mex- | s 
ico, the first since October, 1930, 


drawn against every 


dwindling to the vanishing point—asisours. day, are prizes of a very rare order. 


When this diminishing supply of rare old And you can judge just about how soon 


they will be gone when we tell you that the 
prices, at least for the present, are held 
strictly down to a very moderate figure, 
and that this announcement is running in 
the leading newspapers of 34 cities. 


whiskey is exhausted, you will never see 
any more, as the government requires that 
whiskey be withdrawn at the end of 8 years 
from barrels and bottled for purposes of 


revenue. 


»‘If I ever decide to take up smoking 
in earnest, you may be sure Old Gold 
will be my brand.” 


(Signed) MAE WEST In fact, our famous 16-year-old Old Taylor 


*You'll ahoays be éall 
is now completely sold out — showing the mente to call for these famous 


brand names—and get the finest 4-year-old or older, 
bottled in bond whiskies in America. Only the very 
old, prohibition-aged stocks are referred to im this 
advertisement, 


The net of it is this, Miss West: way of the wind. 
No better tobacco grows than is used 
~ in Old Gold. And it’s pure. That's why 
Old Golds are easy on the tHroat 
and NERVES. 


The rest of this venerable stock — scarcely 


PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


Mae Westin “Belle of che Nineties”. .. a Paramount Picture, directed by Leo McCarey 


AMERICA'S CIGARETTE 


© P. Lorillard Co., lac. . 
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TRANSPORTATION 


High Service Charges as Hindrance 


Loans for Modernization 


FHA Studies Possibilities of Keeping Over- 
head Including Interest Within Limit; Bank- 
ers’ Support Assured, Says Administrator 


American homeowners who expect very 
low-cost financing of alterations, repairs 
and improvements of their properties un- 


’ ger the National Housing Act are due for 


& surprise when that home-modernizing 
program gets under way. 
Congress in that law. with its Federal 


Commerce, through the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, has been making city hous- 
ing surveys. The NRA has been working 
on a proposed construction code. 


DIFFERENCES 


Under the same roof, in the mammoth 


=~ + 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY SOMEWHAT BETTER 
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Calling for Facts: 
On Telephone and 
Telegraph Firms 


Commission to Report Data 
To Congress as Basis for 
Future Regulation of Com- 
munication Companies 


| The vast industrial empire of telegraph 
/and telephone utilities whose traffic throbs 
ry an entangled nation-wide network 


di of more than 2,000,000 miles, will bow 
new Post Office’ Department building, arc 
guaranty of 20 per cent of each ap- Fai. ‘poration | for. the first time before a Federal regu- 
the Home Owners’, Loan Corporation. 1 re 
proved loan by banks, building and loan records with a year's start, and 70 | cy. the new Communications 
associations and other financing organi- -ati just | Commission, by Sept. 15. These utilities 
the Federal Housing Administration, ju 
zations, planned to revive the waning irnish the Commission with com- 
building industry Borrowers. men on organizing. Both have to help home-own 60 
. ers recondition their property. 


pay rolls, with good reputation for paying 
debts and willing to expend small sums 
for repairs or remodeling for employ- 
ment's sake, were to be attracted by rea- 
sonable rates. 

Now, however, unofficial statements 
have reached the Housing Administration 
that interest. insurance, title research and 
other charges on these short-term loans 


HOLC makes direct loans, based on dis- 
stress and threatened foreclosure; FHA 
does not loan directly, but is to guarantee 
20 per cent of each loan it approves. 
made by banks, building and loan assoc:- 
ations and other lending agencies. In this 
work, HOLC is limited to aggregate obli- 
gation of $300,000,000; FHA to $200,000,- 
000. 


weck of July 21. 


} USINESS activity shows only moderate change from level reached early 

in the month, Adjusted composite index in second week stood at 77.7 
compared with June average of about 84. Decline in steel production im- 
portant factor in trend, Electric power output showed improvement in 


+ 


ee of steel ingots for week estimated at 29 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a gain of 1 per cent from week before. 

would make July average 26 per cent against 56.39 in May, the high month 

Flow of new business described as broad but shallow. 

+ 


of the year. 


Continuance of rate 


| holding and other ramifications by that 
‘date. Heretofore they have made per- 
functory reports to the Interstate Come 
merce Commission, which was too much 
tied up with railroad transportation regu- 
lation to do anything about them. 


Monopoly 
The American & Telegraph 


perhaps 8 or even 10 per cent of the in ‘each case, nor on property appraised AUTO OUTPUT SLIGHTLY LESS SOFT COAL PRODUCTION FALLS OFF ihe Wreabors Miechett eins celts Manan 
1S wortyins at more than $20,000. HOLC is for smail With af 
deprecates home-owners to relieve distress. FHA is 160 100 


circulation of these reports as likely to 
hamper its coming campaign to thaw out 
frozen asscts into the building and con- 
struction industrv. Deferring any of- 


for thrifty borrowers to boost employ- 
ment. HOLC loans are made where bor- 
rowers cannot get loans otherwise and ure 
limited to 80 per cent of face vaiue of the 


130 


80. 


Stockholders at the beginning of 1933, was 
cited as a field for special inquiry by a 
House Committee's chief investigator less 
than a year ago. The sponsors of the 
Federal Communications Act in the House 


: property. not. over 15-vear maturity, and | 6 called the A. T. & T. Co. “practically a 

bear 5 and 6 per cent interest. FHA has 00 | 0 _monopoly. 

ule s to interest which is being Gincretionary. power As an expression of Congressional in- 

° interest. maturity, and -all other terms. 7O 


worked out now. 

Unofficially, the Housing Administration 
says that nowhere else can such short- 
term loans be obtained as cheaply as 
these home-modernizing loans will be. It 
points out that the only way to figure 
the costs to the home-owners is on the 
basis of “intcrest plus service,” and that 
the cost probably will be lower than the 
8 or 10 per cent suggested. 


BANK CHARGES 


Federal Housing Administrator Moffett 
counts on the enthusiastic support of the 
banks in making the modernizing loans 
at a minimum of profit. Out of all the 
telegrams he has received from bankers, 
industrialists. realtors and trade paper 
editors pledging cooperation with the 
housing program, he especially noted that 
“pankers, in very large degree the key 
men in any program for interesting pri- 
vate monies in buildings, are as enthusi- 
astic as the manufacturers of building 
materials and organized builders.” 


act will help in the residential field, but 
expectations of great results from it are 
not likely to be fulfilled.” Other bankers 
are watching developments. 


RULES 


Albert L. Deane, Deputy Housing Ad- 
ministrator in charge of home moderni- 


conditions and restrictions. 

In boih cases loan applicants pay cos‘s 
of securing the loans. HOLC says it has 
made every effort to keep such costs down. 
FHA is planning to cut profits of banks 
and otehr leading institutions on home 
modernizing leans down to a minimum 
PROGRAM 

“While the housing imp: ‘ovement pro- 


gram will get under way quickly,” says 
Administrator Moffett, “the problem ol 


organization of the mortgage:division, in- | 


volving the long-range outlook, naturally 
will take considerable time to organize. 
The ccuntry recognizes the importance 9i 
home improvements and_ building as es- 
sential to eomplete recovery and recm- 
ployment of millions in durable goods in- 
dustries.” 


RECORD OF LOANS» 

For the second consecutive week, field 
offices of HOLC exceeded their previous 
records for loans closed, the Pitest avaii- 


involving a total of $58,964,167. 

| That brings the aggregate of city-dis- 
tress mortgage refinancing by HOLC to 
date up to 395.464, with 52,000 or more 


applications ready for the signing of the | 
The HOLC refinancing So , 


final papers. 
far in its existence in all the towns and 


40 
10 


in retail sales more pronounced. 


INCREASE NOTED 


i TOMOBILE preduction held up well considering the season and ad- 
justed index eased off only slightly.. 
at 65,829 units compared with 66,632 in week before, 


Cram’s Reports estimated output 
Downward trend 


+ 


IN CARLOADINGS 


last year. 


+ 


STOCK PRICE AVERAGES LOWERED 


40 


20 
0 


lear average of output of bituminous coal at the mines for week ended 
July 14 (latest shown on chart) was 987 thousand tons compared with 
Trend of consumption in marked contrast with 


1,024 the week before. 
conditions at same time last year. 


+ 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX GOES UP 
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compares with 77.9 in previous week and with depression low of 55.0 on 


March 3, 1933. 


BOND PRICES 


+ 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


t 
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tent, they declared the new Commission 
should recommend legislation in 1935 to 
prevent excessive depreciation charges by 
the wire companies. stop causes of re- 
curring complaints of “watered stock,” and 
bring about effective regulation of the 
whole communications field. 


Jurisdiction 


The seven members of the Communi- 
cations Commission are allocated into 
three divisions—broadcasting, telegraph, 
and telephone. Each division's decision 
is as binding as that of the whole Com- 
missicn, but the full Commission has dis- 
cretionary authority to take jurisdiction 
if asked to do so by an interested party. 
That is the same custom as prevails with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
whose 11 members are allocated into six 
divisions. 

An interested party always has recourse 
_to the courts, also. The appeal from both 
Commissions, as it was from the now de- 
funct Federal Radio Commission, is to the 


On the other hand, Col. Leonard P. able period being the week ended July ~ OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended July 14 (tatest nuiceu on A LEK a forunight of hesitation Irving Fisher’s index of wholesale com- United ‘States Court of Appeals for the 
‘Ayers, president of the Cleveland Trust 20. During that period HOLC closed loans 4 chart) were 602,778 cars, 16 per cent greater than in weck before, a modity prices advanced to a new recovery high of 78.1, which level District of Columbia. 
Company. in a bank bulletin, says “the for 19,493 homes throughout the country, holiday week, and 7.8 per cent less than reported in corresponding week 


Questions 


The Telegraph Division of the Com- 
munications Commission in initial orders 
the past week directed every telegraph 
-cOmpany operating in interstate and 
eign commerce to submit by Sept. 15 
duplicate verified copies of all their traf- 


Cities totals $1,193,419.709, with an ‘aver- | fic contracts, agreements, and arrange- 
zation, is busy building up the organiza-) ape of $3.018 per loan. | 100 encinnnagaates 100 | _ments with any other carriers. 
tion for the drive to rehabilitate homes. Rural loans are made through the It also required complete data regarding 
How far the Housing Administration will poa,. Be : Stock ownership or interlocking control, 
go in backing the loans for various kinds | REFUNDING ~ 80 | _ ‘including control over origin of equip- 
of repairs, limited by the act to $2,000 #358 


maximum in each advance, will be Set- 
tled. 

That means whether loans will be re-| 
stricted to structural changes or other- 


wise. These matters, the interest and 


other charges, and other administrative | 


policies, will be laid down in the forth- 


gages. 


ing 2%; per cent interest, maturing Aug- | 


ust 1, 1949, but redeemable August 1, 1939, 
at par and accrued interest. 


| Part of the HOLC general activities is | 
to exchange its bonds for home mort- | 
On August 1 the Corporation be- | 
_gins issuing a new Series of bonds bear- | 


troubles. 


RADING volume on stock market almost double that of week before, 
gaining in activity as prices gave way because of drought and labor 


Average of prices dropped from $86.10 to $84.24 while turnover 
increased from 2,808,000 shares to 4,173,000. 


60 


OND market average of 40 corporate issues showed a slight gain, from 
$95.18 to $95.35 but ten first grade rails and industrials set new high 
Transactions $55,229,000 par value; 


marks for year. 
before. 


$63,730,000 in week 


ment and supplies and even over research 
and investigation useful to the companies, 


“Top-Control” 
So far the questionnaires in the orders 


‘are along the same lines as those in the 


Telephone Division’s orders to the tele- 


‘phone companies, made public a week be- 


coming Housing Administration Rules, This does not affect the privilege of | — 
now overdue but promised this week. holders of 4 per cent bonds to convert charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” “index numbers,” using for convenience as a lar week i er ¥ hil Si lait 
greater n the average for the Act and the Commissio rga t 
them into fully guaranteed Series A 3 per are issued by the Burcau of Foreign and base period the weekly average o ‘j 995 a eee 
OVERLAPPING cent bonds up to October 27, next. Three 7 ge of each series years 1923-1925 


Various Federal agencies are in the 
ficld to make it easier to finance real 
property investments. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has for several 
years aided financial institutions facing 
serious trouble due to unfortunate 
estate investments. 

Federal Reserve 


, only 


per cent bonds will be issued by HOLC 
in cases where the Corporation is 
committed to do so as of the close of 


business July 26, 1934. 


real 


member banks can, 


MATERIALS AND PERMITS 


The Depariment of Commerce an- 
nounced the past week that more than 


merce. 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


for the years 1923-1925 


the 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


except where otherwise 


number of more than 100; 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended July 21, where available. 


‘essed as an index 


if the value is less 


The Telegraph Division order, besides the 
Sweeping general requirements of both 
(divisions, adds this provision in its 
| “Order No. 2”: 

| “The names and addresses of the 30. 
‘largest holders of each class of stock of 
such carrier and the amount of stock 
held by each; if such carrier is a subsid- 


lary corporation, the name and address 
payin money to nsi suer is atnthoriz iss "eS 
now invest in long-term, insured home ,81 per cent of the dwenings in 63 cities’ BATTLE OVER RAIL PENSIONS: other rods of clasr ccmmon stock in en Of the controlling or parent corporation; 
mortgages and can class as commercial surveyed by its Real Property Inventory | amount of $1. 875 000 of w hich 190,000 shares @Nd if the controlling or parent corpora- 
‘Uni , “ame struction. Out of, totaling $1.425,000 are to be issued as a pub- tion, in turn, is a subsidiary, the name 
paper six-months construction loans tO, Unit are frame construct a pu y, 
contractors. Public Works Administration, | 1,728,521 dwelling structures, 1,404,466. cpg Mediation Board, just ap- lic offering at the present time, the proceeds 


and address of each corporation to and: 


: inted by President Roosevelt, h: to provide funds for organization and ac-.. , ‘ 
dealing with heavy construction projects, were built of wood. re called a supreme court for pa nage quisition of additional offices and for the |/Cluding that having final control.” 
functioning with respect to Government Necessarily belated building permit fig- industrial loan department of the City Bank 
pe controversies on all steam rail and affil ‘Imi Scope 
buildings, large engineering type projects,| ures made public by the Department of Carriers Plan lo r est New Law in the Personnel ‘ated Replacin the U Ps — ‘ 
and mass housing and slum clearance | Labor show that in 761 cities building Of Railway’s ‘S C oll The Communications Act authorizes 
projects. permits decreased almost 12 per cent in diway s Supreme Court a ie Ms Gee ge this | york City, at $5 a share and to be offerea ©X@mMinations into these matters in 1ts 
The Federal Savings and Loan Associ-|number and 26 per cent in estimated way labor act. is gg 203 (a), 211 and 215 (a). 
| Gaffeney, Piainfield, N. J., president; |The telegraph and telephone in ri 
at! each. The Department. May, during June, 1934, as compared With) mu, unofficial statements appeared in! The retirement pension plan will be peacefully adjust rail labor disputes and_ George Witminatan, sice prest- | are 
u $o ress conte slv wit 21 dent; and William H. Bennett. Wilmingten, 
financed entirely by the railroads and. right of aed secretary-treasurer. "cable companies. Orders regarding radio 
| sevelt’s mployes to organize an 4INAND-PIKESVILLE. DIS RY € and 
board to administer the new Railroad Re- *lltoad labor, each employe paying a WINAND-PIKESVILLE DISTILLERY CO., and cable may be expected later on. 


NEW NATIONAL POWER POLICY 


FOR AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


|tirement Aci. One was that railroad ai- 

| torneys are studying possible methods ot 
testing the law in the courts. The oiher 
was that the railways are preparing to 
| offset 
' seeking a general advance in rates. 


increased operating expenses by 
cation, 


percentase of wages and the railroads 
contributing a fixed proportion of the | 
fund. The board is to proceed immedi- | 
ately to administer the system. 

The Railway Age, pro-railroad publi- 
sayS “the railways are prepar- 


bargain collectively with executives. 
| The new Board comprises: 

William Morris’ Leiserson, Yellow 
| Springs, Ohio, professor of economics at 
| Antioch College and investigator and labor 
arbitrator, chairman. 
|_ James Walton Carmalt, 


Wasnhington, | 


1920 
Belair Road. Baltimore, a Maryland corpora- 
tion organized July 21, 1933, to manufacture 
and deal in liquor; now proposing to issue 
45.000 shares cumulative convertible preferred 
stock and 95,000 shares common stock, agzgre- 


gating $788,996. Proceeds are to provide funds , 


for building improvements, 


equipment and 
other expenses. 


The underwriter, National 


Volume 


Some idea of the extent of the induse 
tries involved may be gained from Cone 
gressional research figures furnished by 
Chairman Rayburn, of the House Comes 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Come 


; IS ie, are _ The Railroad Retirement Board, just ing to seek a general advance in rates to! D. C., railway expert, lawyer, former chief, York City. is to purchase 40,480 shares pre- Merce. He says there are 88,303,231 miles 
companies and similar institutions that, over which he presided, that Mr. Healy completed by the President's action, com-" offsct increase in operating expenses due|examiner in the Interstate Commerce {ted at $8 each, to be offered to the puolic | of telephone wires and 2,336,976 of tele- 
have supplied most of the capital for the, favors Government ownership, so many prises the following: | 


development of the electrical power in- | 


close observers hold. It is a certainty that 


Murray W. Latimer, of Washington, D. 


to advances in prices of materials and | 


Commission and legal aid to the Federal : 


at not to excced $9.75 a share; and, 
chase 15,000 shares common at $4 each. to be 


‘to pur- | 


graph and cable. 


| ) . t supplies, wage advances, and prospective Coordinator of Transportation. offered the public at not to exceed $5 a _ Telephone capitalization is $6,025,678, 
dustry. he is a bitter foe of many practices that ©, representative of the Federal Govern- ccst of the pension legislation.” | John M. Carmody, of New York City, ‘8¥e. Joseph H. Himes Co., Inc., Washing- 634 and telegraph and cable $349,542,130. 

In his case, his words can be checked have been common among utility holding ment, Chairman. Some of the larger rail lines that al- chief engineer of the Federal Emergency | ton, D. C., is to receive 4,520 shares preferred Telephone plant and equipment runs up 
by his acts. What are his acts? companies. | ; | 


John T. Wuliamson, Chicago, represen- | 


at $10 each and 12,500 shares common at $2 


ns Re. | ready have pension systems object to the Relief Administration, with long experi- each as part payment for property pur- ‘0 $4,660.662.997; telegraph and cable 
Within the past month the country has. T. W. Norcross. Student _ tative of the railroads, recommended by new law on the ground they would be! ence in labor and economic questions. | chased. Directors will receive 10,000 shares $465 639.421. By comparison, the railroads, 

seen him in the act of taking over the; * * ° =e , the Association of Railway Executives. | common at $l each for services already with aggregate capital estimated at $29,- 

privately owned Tennessee Pyblic Service Of Forest Water Resources | Lee M. Eddy, St. Louis, representative Senet tere tears Common will be | 199,250,000, have $26,006,900,005 in plant 

Company, which had supplied Knoxville; ‘'T, W. Norcross, the eighth member of | of railway labor, recommended by labor + common as bonus bona aakanaiatiae yoy tt and equipment. 

with electricity. He offered cash for the committee. heads the subcommittee leaders. Proposed Security Issues reserved for, conversion Competition 

property, the amount being based largely | on rural electrification. a — 5 erred stor kK, and 15.4 shares conynon i 

on the value which the State UtilityCom-' Mr. Norcross, born at Medford, Mass.. 

mission said the property was worth. in 1883, “as educated at Tufts College as TC of Bond — The Federal Trade Commission during Proceeds will be used for purchase of equip: Among officers are: Joseph H. Himes, Wash. 18 ' Mr. Rayburn's research figures, 
The company had to accept, because civil engineer. He entered the United the weck announced the registration of} ™ent. drilling of test wells and for worsing Unis 

Mr. Lilienthal had authority to build a States Forest Service in 1910, and was the following securities under the Securi- capital. Oscar L. Willett. Los Angeles, wil] vier, Baltimore, president; John Robertson, Telephone: American Telephone & 


competing plant backed by the resources 


made Chief Engineer in 1920. 


On Recovery Account 


ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these iSSUCS | 


receive a commission of 20 per cent for sell- 


Baltimore, treasurer, and Barrington Elliott, 


ina stock. Rew York City, secretare. Telegraph Co., 95 per cent of the business; 
the Government. Why should he have been chosen for may be sceld to the public after, BIG WEDGE GOLD MINING CO., 407-408 independent companics handling 
'» cents on the dollar; the preferre this committee? The answer is that he . “ filing, unless subject to a ommission | ransamerica Bu ng. Los Ang eles, a Ne mi JULY 2 oy ; “ 
tockholders got a small amount; vhe ig in caree of th ae is Pins ak sali Secu ilies Floated for RFC and stop-order. The registration follows: vada corporation incorporated April 23, 19 34: DOMESTIC FINANCE CORPORATION, 231 Telegraph: Western Union, 75 per cent; 
carge sl MC now proposing to issue 1,600,000 shares com- South La Satle Street, Chicago. a Delaware Posta) Telegravh 24 per cent; independent 
common stockholders were wiped out. veys of the Federal Power Commission July 25 mon stock of a par value of $1 to be sold for) corporation carrying on a small loan busi- 
Mr. Lilienthal has set as his objective throughout the national forests, and it is TRUSTEES OF 


“an electrified America.” He holds a kev 


in this territory that the major part otf 


Two Government agencics started last 


SHATTUCK PROPERTIES 
CORPORATION VOTING TRUST, 111 Sutter 


| total of $800,000 less 20 per cent selling 
' ecommission. The net proceeds will be for 


ness. throush subsidiaries, and. proposimg,, 
under a plan of readjustment, to issue 96.848 


companies, 1 per cent. 
Telephone companies have sixteen and 


we Capertee : ls ; "Aan , wy Ai 7 a Street, San Francisco, proposing to issue the benefit of E. J. Harrison and L. B. Rig- shares cumulative preferred stock of which twe-thirds millions telephones and 11.000 
position for re alizing his objective, and | the power resources of the country are eu ek to borrow money directly from in voting trust certificates to depositing bond- | gins, of Los Angeles, promoters, in considera- up to $0,000 shares may be offered at a mini- central offices: the whe h. 26.000 cen- 
his methods merit the closest observa- situated. vestors, a function previously reserved tO  jolders under W. Whitecotton Realty, tion of assignment of a lease on approxi- : ad graph, <0, 


tion. 


R. E. Healy, Opponent 


His views on electric power are those ot 
an engineer—the feasibility of projects. 


the Treasury, 
The two agencies are the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation and the Farm Mort- 


Corporation, Bondholders Committee repre-. 


senting 1,265 shares of 


stock of the Shattuck Properties Corpcra- 


non-par common) 


mately 30 mining claims in Inyo County, 
California, the completion of a mill. and the 
starting of operations on the properties so 


mum price of $28.50 a 
46.848 shares may 
a share for 
Preferred 


share, and up to 
be issued in exchan: ve on 
share basis for shares of Prior 
Stock. $3.50 Dividend Series, of 


tral offices; radio broadcasting, approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 listeners. 


Of Power Manipulatio On the vexed question of public or pri- sage Corporation. Each was offering to GRAVES & SONS DISTILLERS, INC, pn nu, 
on vate ownership. he is not on recor : > C. HW. GRAVES & SONS DISTILLERS, BUCKLEY, Paul Brown Building, St. investment. 
“Juror” number 7 is Rebert E. Healy. omc a. borrow $100,000.000. liawkins Street, Boston, a Delaware corpora- ‘yous, an individual proposing to sell ot! and The total issue as filed for registration | | Adoption of uniform ACCOUNTING rules 
He heads ‘12 subcommittee on the re u- pA See The Farm Mortgage Corporation, the tion organized June 13, 1934, to carry on & gas royalties on tracts in Gaines County, am jounts to $2,760,168. Proceeds will be used is a problem the Commission faces. Back 
P t ti f{ D liquor business, issuing 345,000 shares com-; ‘Texas. The offering is expected to amount for working capital. payment of bank loans in 1912. the Interstate Commerce Come 
lation of holding companies. rotection tor € positors through which the Government mon stock at not less than $2 a share. $4 960, and expansion of business. 
Mr. ly ras ¢ 1aS ~«been refinancing farm mortgages, is estimated that about $100,000 of the pro- > ‘he subsidiaries operate in 
Vermont 1289 By FDIC as Two Banks Fail foatea an issue of bonds to raise its $100... ceeds will be furnished to C. H. Graves Sons a Delaware corporation oranised oct, Ohio: Albany. N. Alexandria, Va; mulgating a uniform system of accounts 
2000. : aine ory ss ‘ corporation, the sub- urora, Ill.: Binghamt Cleveland. thi 
lawyer and served ns a justice of the Su- ‘The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 90.000. The Treasury Department han- company, for working capital and ex-| 3, 1983, proposing to engage in the wholesale Chicago, Endicott, Johnéan Cits. N. br the Commission in 1932, Then 
reme Court of Ver t geV e Tnancing. pansion of its business, and that the 'e-| Y¥.; Mt. Ranier. Md.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; oc J 
Pp TmONt for sev eral ation has not brought an end to bank Investors oversubscribed the bonds about mainder will he invested in properties cr' 4rticles business, expecting to issue 225 shares Pit:sburgh. Poughkeepsie. N. Y.: Rosslyn, | utility commissions of a number of States 
months, when, in 1915, he was made chief closings. a gas —" — = stock of other companies. Proceeds of the | of preferred and common stock at an aggre- Va.; Schenectady. N. Y.: South Bend. Ind: objec’ including Paul A. Walker, now 
counsel of the Federal Trade Commission.’ Two more banks last week suspended mature sale of 250,000 shares of treasury stock are to | Syracuse. N Y.: Troy, N. ¥.; and Youncs-' Communire tions ‘Commissioner 
interest at 3 per cent. Immediately after id i any’s tr This; Amon s are: A. A. Sing. president: town, Amonz are: Arthur : 
to be taken over by peine sold were quoted at a premium “an Brown, Zella Olo Stand- E Mickle then chairman of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
S taug 101a- ut the depositors received im- ge. secretary, all o uanah, Texas. 


ing company practices. In 1934 he was 
chosen a member of the new Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


mediate payments, in part at least, on 
their accounts, which, before the coming 


but on the following day dropped to a dis- 
count as all security prices slumped heav- 
ily. 


Anthony & Co., Boston, the underwriters, at 
$1.65 a share net cash to the corporation. 
Stockholders will give 50,000 shares of stock 


VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO., 2585 79th 
Street. Cleveland, calling for deposit of $216.- 


and E. S. Steinmetz, secretar: 


vy, all of Chicago, 
RIVERTON LIME CO, INC., Riverton, Va., en- 


gaged in quarrving and selling limestone and | 


tion Commission. ; 
Objections all around were numerous. 


now owned by them to the underwriter if the 


other lime products. and now proposing, un- One was that the new uniform account- + 
latter sells 250.000 shares Within 70 days _~ « 


der a plan of readjustment or reorganiation,! ing system order interfered with and ace 


of the FDIC, would have been frozen for 


500 outstanding first mortgage 7 per cent 
several months. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation sinking fund gold bonds. Among company 


When a man presides over a six-year 


‘ oy zis hares +} tc issue $11.250 in aggregate  principa! little recognition to State 
was not so much attempting rrow fegistration. Forty-five thousand s officers are: Floyd G. Smith, president; aggregate corded little gn 
investigation of electric power companies, The two banks which the FDIC took monev as it was to the Joseph G. Boyden, vice president and secre- missions in telephone matters. All the 
underwriter at $2 each: W e pr ary: a P. J. treast all per ecnt cumulative preferred stock of $ 
Healy has done, he is not apt to; over last week were the First National | for idle bank credit, of which there is a the public is expected not to exceed and P. J. Christmann, treasurer, all of par value com-| telephone companies favored the order. 
oe definite crtoperad of opinion that. Bank of Lima, Mont., and the Florence , great store. The RFC announced that it share. John Gaston, New York City, is presi- aoe , ii mon, the aggregate issue amounting to $202.-' The Commission, in a decision July 9, 1934, 
Rive any o ias. Neverthe- (Ind.) Deposit an! C= | will j Gen’ of the company, and Charles E. Baker, BANKERS INDUSTRAL SERVICE, INC., Wii- 750 face value. The plan an fX-| ; 
less, the type of fact which his question- osits of pegs 24 cal first had d | will issue to those banks hielhhave | sold Boston, treasurer, mington, Del., a Delaware corporation organ- change on the basis of one sha of 7 ber adopted a ré eport standing by its uniform 
ing uncovers is usuall fairl posits 000 and the second deposits | preferred stock to the RFC special serics WILLE TT OIL COMPANY, Atascadero, Calif., a ized in February, . 1933, operating under cent cumulative preferred Bien of $100 par; accounting order, with modifications. for 
a fairly clear in- of $70,000. A total of four banks have jof 2 per cent three year notes The notes California corporation organized Oct. 20, 1933, “Bankers as value for $100 principal amount of | information of the Communications Come 
IS VIEWS. now en a to develop potential oil lands and produce _ service that offers a medium for credi bonds deposited under the plan. William Hhilit: 
Tt is a fair ipterence, from the hea: | prin A oil; now proposing to issue 100.000 shares | adjustment between individuals and cred- mission, to whom the responsibility now 
ave r laie Ccasn 


common stock of a par value of $1 each, ;  itors, serving their respective interests.” The’ PD on Page 15, Column 2.] falls. 
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What Price Loans 
Commission Has 
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| securities in 1932—the worst year of the| of which are invested in bonds, more than | markets, would be disrupted and practi-. f 
depression—was at least 100 billions. The) the less vitally interested in the security| cally ended. 

value of stocks owned by individuals is| markets.” 
nearly, and may even exceed, 50 billions. 


Making Haste Slowly | 
If we of the SEC do our job well and 
The investor—even the casual investor—|if we are helped by those we want to 


| ° 
On Security Ruies| Fair Play For the Investor 
. “Thus, nearly half of the value of all! has a definite and valuable function. Or-| help, the New Deal in finance will be 
B B | And | I fl vestment B LESLINLECSS ——— | outstanding securities is in the hands of| ganized markets, operating freely and| found to be a better deal for all. 
usy ut 


individuals. ‘Through ownership of life | openly, are impossible without him, And (The foregoing is the text of an ad- 


To Business From 
Qui et Week insurance policies and payment of in-| without him financial soundness,’ which! dress July 25 at the National Press 


U | S . B k? | surance premiums, a considerable portion implies a regular flow of monies and cred- Club, Washington, D. C., broadcast by 
; ne c am S an ® The Federal Securities and Exchange Security Board Chairman Holds Out Hope of Renewed | 50,000,000 people are indirectly but none) its, organized and maintained by security| the Columbia Broadcasting System.) 


|Commission spent a quiescent week. No = 
appointments or regulations were an- Flow of Capital as Result of Regulation 
cos | nounced. > 
Supervision of Salaries, Divi | The Commission met frequently. To 


By JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 


dends and Accounts Con. date five key positions on the Commis- | Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


'sion’s staff have been filled. Only one! 


dition of Extension of Di- reguiation, pertaining to stock dealings by The success and effectiveness of the {health and confidence. Some will try to 


; Commission employes, has been pro- work of the Commission will be dependent | tell you that pioneering and daring in 
rect Federal Credit claimed. lina large part, not only upon the coopera- | business have been discouraged by the new 
The New York Stock Exchange, largest | tion of the exchanges and their members,| Stock Exchange law. Don’t let them get 
yy price Federal aid? of the exchanges over which the Com-| put upon the public’s understanding of the | away with that, for it is not true. No 
This is the question business men are | mission is to watch, suffered its steepest. objectives of the Securities Exchange Act | honest man—no decent institution which 
asking themselves as they apply for one|4rop of the year last week. On July 26) and the steps taken to gain those objec-| seeks to render service, instead of merely 
of the Government’s new direct loans’ to |St0CK market averages in New York were | tives, The fine spirit of cooperation which | achieving profit—need fear the regulations 
industry off 5 points. Some stocks lost 12 points| the press, the stock exchanges and their| that have been set up. . 


; or more in one of the heaviest trading | members have shown so far has been most! ne regulations, generally, are broad in 
Business men are discovering that if;sessions of the year. | character and rest squarely upon the prin- 


encouraging. 
they are awarded a loan they must sub-| This break in the market, coming the The fact that I turn to the nation-wide ‘ciples of ethics applicable not only to 
mit their wage and salary scales to the|day after the Nazi uprising in Vienna, audience to discuss the work of the Se-! puysiness but to everyday life. The suc- 
Government for approval. They must let | led Ferdinand Pecora, a member of curities and Exchange Commission does! cess of the regulations will depend, in 
the Government pass on any dividend the Commission, to declare that he ex- not mean that the Commission proposes | part, upon the wisdom with which we 
payments or other distribution of profits.| pected members of the New York Stock to carry on intensive propaganda regard- | of the SEC apply them, but, even 
And they must allow the Government at/| Exchange to investigate at once the origin ing its activities. Its task is essentially | more, the success will rest upon the man- 
any time to go through their complete of rumors that war was imminent in Eu-| yochnical—a job that must be done in 4| ner in which they are accepted. 
accounts. businesslike way, without political pub- 

These requirements which the Govern-; These rumors had been rampant on the licity of any sort, although of course pub- | Would Make Finance 

ment has laid down as a prerequisite for|day of the slump and were credited with | };, scrutiny will never be avoided or dis- | ‘bl 
securing one of the Federal industrial/causing it. Commissioner Pecora de-| couraged. More Responsi e 
loans transfers a large share of business|clared that the circulation of war scare | The whole motive of the Security Act - 


Every member of the SEC knows per- | 
management from the private owners {o| rumors was unethical and called on th | "yel hat thes Commision faces one Be found in the effort the necey BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, True. 


Not a Loan Made Yet The ‘Commission itself has no power the most difficult and one of the most | more responsible. 
In addition there are other stumbling | #8 yet to discipline exchanges for manip- as ne 1 In ‘our hands. has been placed| There is to be no vindictiveness in its 
blocks in the way of any industry seeking |Ulative practices, such as bear pools or | 28€NCY. , 


$50,000,000 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


Five-Year 412% Secured Notes 
Due August 1, 1939 


INTEREST PAYABLE FEBRUARY 1 AND AUGUST 1. 


The issue and sale of these Notes are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all legal proceedings in connection with the issue and sale 
thereof to the approval of counsel for the undersigned. 


Copies of a circular of the Company, dated July 17, 1934, describing these Notes and giving 


financial help from the Government. |the rigging of the market. The powers the responsibility of giving all the aid of | interpretation, no concealed punishment 


There is the tedious procedure of apply- 
ing and waiting for a long series of ap- 
provals. 


of the New Securities Exchange over 
manipulative practices do not become 
effective until Oct. 1. 


which Government is capable to the better 
organization of the mechanism through 
which the savings of the people find their 


to those who must live under it. There 
are no grudges to satisfy; no venom which 
needs victims. The rules are simple and 


information regarding the Company, may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


i ities. honest. Only those who see_ things 
A business man applying for one of the |» : a eee ; _| crookedly will find them harsh. 
RFC loans must fill out complicated 20 The Commission will make war without 
ving such men as Mr, Landis, 
page form. He must then wait while the Where Government a cae dues sesnary in drafting the law; | quarter on any who sell securities by fraud 
tio Judge Healy, who did such splendid | or misrepresentation. 
more —— Money Goes—— service as Chief Counsel of the Federal} In common with all other forms of 
than a month has passed since the direct Trade Commission; Mr. Matthews, who 1S) business, financial enterprises require 
loans law was enacted, not one applica- : : rich in the experience of supervising | profit to keep them going. There is not 
tion has yet completed this long journey Third of Week’s Expenditures security issues, and Mr. Pecora, praree no the slightest thought of eliminating or 
to final approval. ' F Relief—Lar ~ en lin striking contributions to public service restricting proper profits. It is a com- 
| ee are well known and deeply appreciated | monplace to say that the recovery pro- 
Restrictions Set Forth For Public Works by the people of this country. gram to be finally successful needs a 
— Everybody says that what business sound and broad security market which 
i needs is confidence. I agree. Confidence provides, aS an accompaniment, a very 
types of loans business men are seeking. epee is the biggest item in the tax- , , od 
The law was drawn to restrict the loans payers’ bill this week that if business does the right thing it, large and regular tax flow to the Treasury. 
almost exclusively to working capital , will be protected and given a chance tO; Such a market should be truly baro- 
loans. Loans will not be made to finance Ph steadily mounting burden of relief | jive, make profits and grow, helping itself |metric. It should reflect the actual eco- 
new construction, to pay debts or taxes oe gle Government by drought | ong helping the country. But the old) nomic conditions, and all the manipula- 
to finance consumer purchases, to finance conditions has run expenditures of the things business did—the old practices it| tions that might be invented would be 
import ts or to finar _ | Federal Emergency Relief Administration | ronowed—are, some of them, no longer the futile if the basis did not justify a rise. 
tional Up point higher tham those of sny right ones. . earning power of a nation should be. 
dustries are barred. f lief was| But not all the old practices are wrong, | the controlling factor in, establishing se- 
Not more than $500,000 will be loaned | paiq | and there is no belief, at least none in, curity levels, and the security business 
directly, the loan must mature in five Pret mic se ee Week ended July “| the minds of the Securities and Exchange | itself has the right to claim part of this 
’ alone. This is an average of er C see tient teed is to be viewed | earning power 
years and the interest rate must be com- mately $6,000,000 each day. | /ommission, ha usiness ge . 
parable to that charged by banks. The) No other item was as large as this re- | With Suspicion; that it must arassed | 


woan must be adequately secured. lief bill. It took a third of all money|2M4 annoyed and pushed around. Do- Protection for All 


All of these requirements and restric- | spent by the Government in that week |mestic tranquility is as essential to busi- Owners of Securities 
tions are hindrances in the way of speed- | got Mena expenditures for all pur- /ness as it is to our political system, and it | f 


Associated Gas and Electric Company | 
ing operation of the direct loan law. poses aggregated $125,000,000 for the WS stated as one of the primary objects The billions of dollars of capital re- Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 

Perhaps many of the restrictions are nec- week, a gain over the low totals of imme- | to be achieved through the Constitution. quired by the war and the many billions 


essary, but they are bound to act as slOW-/ diately preceding weeks. Of the $125,-| We of the SEC do not regard our- Since, nave made in this Nallon a vast | 
ing factors. 000,000, approximately $95,000,000 was, Selves as coroners sitting on the corpse of | 
Rules Are Different aid out on a t of x. | financial enterprises. On the contrary, hundred thousand before Pr-drpcilng 
The spread of Government supervision |The other $30,000,000 was necessary to| We think of ourselves as the means of 

over industry is one of the latest ques-| maintain routine Government functions.| bringing new life into the body of the | Came 
tions raised by the direct lending pro-| The Public Works Administration con-| Security business. We are not working Ponds. And tn the period suckseding the 
gram. In this respect the rulings of the) tinued spending at its recent average rate|On the theory that all the men and all 3", these people turned to the leading 


RFC are more severe than those of the : wi , /exchanges and to the investment bankers 
Federal Reserve banks. These two agen- week. ‘The |) brokers for further investment. 


. tion Finance Corporation paid out $17,-| 48 workers or investors, are to i 
cies, both of which were authorized to 000,000. The Prose Sceanmnanenn Corps | garded as guilty of some undefined crime. | Who, then, dare say that these more 
make the direct loans, do not follow the spent $5,000,000. On the contrary, we hold that business | than 16,000,000 stockholders and _ bond- 
same set of rules. s event based on good will should be encouraged holders have not a claim upon the Gov- 

The Federal Reserve Board empowere ; : : so that it may be helpful. ernment to protect them? It was the 
the regional reserve banks to make their oe s or ge 4 og the Government Government largely who brought them 
own regulations and draft their own ap- The pons oe ° oh nein satel Would Encourage ‘into being, which urged them to become 
plication forms. Cursory information re- app: n investors. Can there be any doubt the 
ceived by the Board, however, indicates apital to inves Government owes them the responnsibility 
| requests for by saying, , would be idle to.deny that confi- to check improper financial practices— 
are not laying down uniform rules. They! oi sn. form is meant to serve ag an | dence is lacking in this country, and this, that it owes this vast army responsibility 
are investigating and prescribing safe- <inmines’s vanert in all oteene that | iS especially true of the security business. to supervise the industry? Certainly not. 
necessary to refer the| true that today business is better! And the very fact that the Government 

* what RFC Demands application back to the applicant for ad- than confidence. There are several rea- has taken these steps, which are purely 


OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 


subject as aforesaid, by th dersigned as agents of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. The undersig are to receive as compensation for their services, a 
sui equal to 1% of the principal amount of Notes sold, and registered 
security dealers who purchase Notes will receive, out of such compen- 
gation, ¥,% of the principal amount of any Notes purchased. 


More than $36,500,000 of tee having been sold, the remaining Notes are offered, 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Speyer & Co. _ Brown Harriman & Co. 


New York, July 24, 1934, 


an 


60,000 HOLDERS 
HAVE DEPOSITED 
OVER $140,000,000 


The Reserve banks have the advantage 
over the RFC that each regional insti- 
tution, acquainted with its territory and 
business men, does not have to refer de- 
cisions to Washington or to lay down 
fixed rules for national conformity. 

The RFC, confronted with the task of 
being a national rather than a regional 
banker, has made its controls and safe- 
guards rigid enough to meet the worst 
cases. A business securing an RFC loan 
deeds supervision over its salaries, ac- 
counts, and profit distributions to the 
RFC. 

“The applicant,” reads the RFC's official 
circular on direct loans, “must agree that, 
so long as any portion of the loan re- 
mains unpaid, it will not pay any sal- 


ditional information. 

A part of the information which the 
applicant .is required to submit includes 
a description of the collateral he is of- 
fering item by item, general information 
on the history and operation of his in- 
dustry, a comparative statement of con- 
dition and another comparative state- 
ment of income and expenses, and ap- 
praisal made within the last six months, 
an audit report by independént auditors, 
a copy of the current financial statement, 
and schedules of salaries and wages. 

Almost 5,000 business men have applied 
for loans from the RFC. Of these only a 
small percentage have as yet filled out 
the application blanks and turned them in. 
No loan has yet run the complete gamut 


shrinks from taking new positions. There 
is nothing unusual in this; it is caution 
born of experience. 

| 


| I conceive it to be an important part of 


sons for this. An important one is that. 
in any time of change, capital always ' 


protective and in no sense finally pro- 
hibitive, will do more to restore and -up- 
build confidence in security trading than 


any device that has been employed since 


| the job we are trying to do here in the. 


SEC to reassure capital as to its safety 


Free and Open Market 


(in going ahead and to reassure the in- 
'vestor as to the protection of his interests, 
by restricting certain practices which 
‘have proved to be detrimental to their 
interests, and by making available ade- 
quate information to the public upon 
which it can act intelligently. We regard 
ourselves, as the President has said, as 
| partners in a cooperative enterprise. We 
| do not start off with the belief that every 


the New York Stock Exchange met under 
the buttonwood tree in 1792 at a place 
that is now in Wall Street. : 


Is a Public Need 


Wealth in the form of corporate se- 
curities can be maintained and developed 
only by a continuous free and open mar- 
ket, where the investors may buy and 
sell their securities assured of the going 
price and protected from sharp practices. 
And it is my belief that the investing 


OF DEBENTURES 


MAJORITY of holders have deposited more than half of the amount 
of outstanding debentures of the Company, under the Plan. These 
debenture holders have taken this action as a means of protecting their 


public will find the markets to be firmer 
|in their foundations because of the safe- 
guards and because of the increased mar- 
ginal requirements and the elimination of 
shoestring speculators. 

| Publicity will be an important element 
We want to see the wheels turn over) in the new conditions. Publicity, not of . 


aries which are not deemed by the Cor-|°f approvals. Some loan applications| enterprise is crooked and that those be- 
poration to be reasonable.” d which were for indirect aid and which | hind it are crooks. 

“So lone as an rtion of the loan re- | ave been pending for some time have’! : 
dividends may be| been switched over to the direct loan | Eager for Business 
paid by any corporate applicant nor any | °@e80ry and approved. Wheels to Turn 
distribution (except reasonable compen- | 
sation for service) made by partnership 


investments against the uncertainties affecting the utility business, 


More than 60,000 holders have deposited more than 
$140,000,000 of debentures. 


2,034 banks, 876 investment houses, 81 insurance companies, 


or individual applicants, without the con- 
sent of the Corporation.” 

The laws under which the RFC op- 
erates require that the RFC be given 
power to examine any borrower at any 
time. The law, which is reprinted in the 
RFC’s direct loan circular, reads: 

“Every applicant for a loan under 
either of sucno acts shall, as a condition 
precedent thereto, consent to such ex- 
amination as the. Corporation may re- 
quire for the purposes of either of such 
acts.” 

Although a business man seeking from 
a bank the same type of loan that the 
RFC is to make might have to deed to 
the banker even broader powers than 
those asked by the RFC, a new type of 


[Continued from Page 14.] 
E. Carson is president of the company; A. C. 
Carson 1s vice president and secretary, and 
C. A. Stokes, treasurer, all of Riverton, Va. 
REFINANCE CORPORATION, 111 West Mon- 
roe Street. Chicago, acting as readjustment 
manager for Riverton Lime Co., Inc., of 


principal amount first mortgage six per cent 


ment is to enable the company to meet its 
fixed charges. Ninety-nine per cent plus of 


the estate of Samuel Carson, Deceased, Inc., 
a Virginia corporation. 

SOOCANA MINING CORPORATION, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., a Delaware corporation organ- 


Riverton, Va., and calling for deposit $187,500 | 


serial gold bonds. The proposed readjust- 


the company's capital stock is owned by, 


° re ather speed. We want to see the 4M occasional nature, but regular and in- 
| Proposed Security Issues see 


| security business, by far the greatest in| formative. It will not be enough for a 


volume, and most important in its ef-; new enterprise to be candid in its orig- 


| fects of any in the country, go forward 
on a broad scale. 

To bring that about we shall not sit 
as a prosecutor, hopeful of bringing in a 
verdict of guilty. We shall seek. to help 
all proper enterprises by helping them 
establish new checks and setting up more 
positive standards. We believe in affirma- 
tion, not negation. 

It is difficult for a man to be a prophet. 
There have been too many prophets al- 
ready in and around the Stock Exchange. 
so I am not going to take on that task. 


ized June, 1934, to deal in mining securities| Accordingly, I shall not try to tell you 
and furnish money for development of min-| what the SEC will do. but I can outline. 


inal prospectus; it will supply its inves- 
tors, from time to time, with publicity 
of such a nature that all will be us well 
informed as any individual could be. The 
greater the publicity, the more protected 
the public will be, and the more corrective 
the influence upon the financiers. Those 
who inveigh against publicity do so usu- 
ally for private purposes. The sort of pub- 
licity we have in mind with respect to cor- 
porations will do them no harm and the 
public much good. 


The SEC desires to encourage proper 
investments, But, at the same time, it 
should be pointed out that the speculative 


205 institutions, including associations, churches, and 
schools, have deposited for themselves or for customers. 


Annual interest savings of $2,758,383 have resulted from the Plan, based 
on deposits made by May 31, 1934. 


These interest savings are substantial. However, they may be insuffi- 
cient, unless business improvement continues, to prevent a deficit, on a 
consolidated basis, for fixed interest on the debentures of the Company 
during 1934. This is because of rate reductions and increased outlays for 
taxes and for labor and materials. 


Plan Offers Protection 


ing properties; now proposing to issue 250,- : risk in any investments, whether it be 
000 shares common stock at not more than some of the things it won’t do. | stocks or bonds, will be present in the 


$1 a share. Estimated net proceeds of $60,000 | 
are to be used for purchase of mining secur- Proper Enterprise to | 


ities, that is, stock of Soocana Mining Co., 
L ‘is sufficiently wise to define the perfect 


Considerable doubt was expressed as to the necessity of the Plan when it 
was first proposed. Unfavorable developments since the announcement of 
the Plan such as rate reductions and increases in taxes and prices, have 


td., of Ontario, Canada, which is to its | Be Encouraged. 
stock to Soocana Mining Corporation, to be 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 


STEPHEN A. INGERSOLL AND OTHERS, 713 


for wie “te The SEC is authorized by the law 
y the Soocana ning Co., Ltd. e under- | ; hes : 
writer. W. M. Harvey. Grand Central Annex, | to begin active regulation of the stock 


Box 585, New York City, is to pay the com-. exchanges Sept. 1. By that time, many 
pany 24 cents a share for the stock, offering | Of the rules and regulations will have been 


it to the public at not to exceed 40 cents &| formula , 
share. Among Officers are: Clyde A. Saunders, ted and announced. I can now 


president, and Edward Thompson, secretary- | ll you briefly the spirit in which we are 
treasurer, both of Sault Ste. Marie. Mich. | tackling our jobs and can outline the help 


we believe the country wi ive. j 
Conway Building, Chicago, calling for de- job is well done try will receive, if the 
posits of certificates of capital stock of $1,- ’ 


one We see at the present time only a little 
re) ax Security Corporation, icago. | cty x 

a corporation organized to buy and sell stream of capital issue where before there | 
tax securities. “No reorganization or plan of | WaS 4 flood-tide. We see vast credit re- 


readjustment is proposed; but the object in| serves left untouched except for the drafts 


investment, or to guarantee it, or to elim- 
inate the risks of speculation. 

There will be an effort made by the 
SEC constantly to keep in mind the 
larger aspects and to avoid the nuisance 
rules. Otherwise the restrictions might 
become eliminations. 


Wide Public Interest in 


Security Markets 


Recently an important economic re- 
search institution, privately endowed but 


largely removed this doubt. It has become apparent that the soundest and 
most conservative course for holders of Company debentures to follow is 
to exchange them for debentures of the Corporation. 

Holders of Company fixed interest debentures by depositing in exchange 
for Associated Gas and Electric Corporation debentures under the Plan pro- | 
tect their own interests and help make successful a readily available means 
of insurance against future adverse conditions. ’ : 


The fact that 60,000 holders of Company debentures have de- 
posited under the Plan should suggest to other holders that they act 


view fi disealuti Operating for the public benefit, gave tes- 
Corporation i ench tanner as co tame eats | made upon them by city, State and Fed- | timony of the enormous spread of invest- 
the interests of its shareholders and protect | ral demands. /ments in America. It discovered the fol- 
them against loss; the plan embodied in the | Why is this? Obviously, because busi- | lowing: 


trust agreement amounts oolir the | 
interests of the depositing shareholders enterprise has been seriously “Between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 indi- 
prevent a sale of the assets of Tax Security, Wounded and needs to be nursed back to. viduals own bonds and between 9,000,000 
at price which would | and 11,000,000 individual men and women 

holders of the ultimate realizable vatue| Life Building, Toronto, Canada, a Canadian | the United States pain stock. Every 
Lif ae c is a prom- thereof.” The committee consists of Stephen! corporation organized April 7, 1921, to mine, | ninth or tenth man, woman and child 
ive Insurance p A. Ingersoll, Galesburg. n. John W. Stripes, mill and refine gold; owning mining prop-/ in this country probably has a direct stake 

ampaign, @n ames Parker, erty at South Porcupine. The company pro-| in the Nation’s security markets—which 
ise—not a speculation. Peoria, Ill. poses issuing 1,000,000 shares common stock means at leas f il ke 
AMERICAN TRUSTEE SHARE CORPORATION, at various successive prices aggregating ‘4S at least one family in every three. 

15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, proposing to, $580,000; proceeds to be used for buildings. “Of the several million stockholders, 


offer 650,000 certificates of ‘‘Diversified| equipment, and property development. The about 1.000.000 
‘ .000,000 are employes who were sold 
Trustee Shares, Series D", at an aggregate underwriter is Two-In-One Gold Mines Sales shares by their em ~s Another mil- 
Offering price of $3,331.250. Officers are: Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. United States 0) 
Traxler. York City. president: agent is Paul Shipman Andrews, Syracuse. 410M are public utilities customer-owners. 
na . Walker, New ork City. vice- Among Officers are: , j - 
William D. Cochrane, Over one-fifth of all the corporate stock 
'U.S.N. 24 Shaw, Jersey City, vice-president and treas- 


likewise to protect their investment. 


Debentures should be sent to Transfer and Coupon Paying Agency, 61 
Broadway, or The Public National Bank and Trust Company of New York, 
76 William Street, New York City, depositaries. 


Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SECURITIES COMPANY 


Incorporated 
61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


South Porcupine. Ontario. president; John | i 
Benson Adams. Summit Hill. Pa.. treasurer, outstanding is held by individuals wish 


urer, and Richard Townsend, New York City ., net incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 
TWO-IN-ONE GOLD MINES, LTD., Excelsior , retary. $ity, ge “The total market value of outstanding | 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canada, $i 
extra, Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra. Ad- 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Auited States News 


JULY 30, 1934 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
President of the United States 1849-1850 
“There must never be any thing narrow, selfish 
illiberal or exclusive in the views of the United 
States or its Government on any subject whatso- 
ever.” 


Horns HERE is something at once statesmanlike and 
broad-gauged in the speech last week of Joseph 


é f P. Kennedy, Chairman of the newly created Se- 


Curities and Exchange Commission. 


In fact, it is about the best speech that has been deliv- 


ered by anybody in the New Deal and by all odds the most 
reassuring. 


If Mr. Kennedy’s philosophy is significant of a turn in 
the New Deal itself, it will mean more to the business fu- 


ture of America than the schemes of a dozen alphabetical 
agencies. 


For what Mr. Kennedy proposes is a fair deal. He re- 
futes emphatically all the inferences and implications 
which for more than a year have been derived by the busi- 
ness world from a scrutiny of the acts—not the words—of 
the Roosevelt Administration. 


Mr. Kennedy agrees that business needs confidence, 
that it must be protected when it is ethical and “given a 
chance to grow and make profits, and grow, helping itself 
and helping the country.” He adds that “not all the old 
practices were wrong” and that the Securities Commission 
is not going to view. business with suspicion and it will 
neither harass nor annoy business. The Commission, he 
adds, is not working on the theory that “all the men and 
women connected with finance either as workers or in- 
vestors are to be regarded as guilty of some undefined 


How refreshing is this state- 
ment in the light of more than a 
year of business-baiting and vi- 
cious attack by brain trusters and 
demagogues! How sensible and 


crime.” 


PRACTICAL SIDE 
OF PROBLEM 
IS RECOGNIZED 


discriminating is that utterance today when business has 


reached the depths of despair due to excessive restriction 
of initiative, excessive spending and excessive political 


chicanery! 


Mr. Kennedy wisely refuses to abate one bit the tirade 
of his colleagues against unethical practices. “The Com- 
mission,” he warns, “will make war without quarter on 
any who sell securities by fraud or misrepresentation.” 

Old Dealers and New Dealers can meet on that com- 
mon ground. But it is not the negative side—the almost 


incessant conversation about the big, bad financiers— 


which has occupied Mr. Kennedy's thought. He strives 
to be affirmatively helpful. He sees the capital market as 
important to the resuscitation of business and industry. 

While every word of the Kennedy speech—printed on 
another page of this issue—is worth reading, it is to be 
noted that this new official in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, occupying a post by appointment of the President 
himself, has actually spoken the following sentence: 

“It is a commonplace to say that the recovery program 
to be finally successful needs a sound and broad security 
market which provides, as an accompaniment, a very large 
and regular tax flow to the Treasury.” 

In that utterance is contained the essence of the recov- 
ery problem—how to rebuild business without tearing it 
down at the same time, how to make it possible for busi- 
ness to earn profits so that there may be a tax flow to pay 
for the depression’s enormous expense and yet not inter- 
ject Government competition and Government control in 
the realm of industry and finance. 


MANY MILLIONS. But Mr. Kennedy unhesitat- 


ingly takes his position on the 
INTERESTED IN side of those sor. pe anxious for 
SECURITIES reform yet not at the expense of 

recovery. He speaks a language 
not less sincere than that of his colleagues in the New 
Deal, and not less menacing to the wrong-doers, but he 
recognizes the importance of constructive policies for 
business. He alone of all the New Dealers seems to have 
realized that business has been told for more than a year 
what not to do but few men have risen up in Government 
to tell business how to earn a profit against all the harass- 
ments and obstructive factors introduced by a well-mean- 
ing, but over-zealous, group of theorists whose ruthless- 
ness has only been exceeded by their complete ignorance 
of business psychology or investor confidence. 

Mr. Kennedy did not accidentally refer to the fact that 
between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in America own 
bonds and that Between 9,000,000 and 11,000,000 indivi- 
dual men and women own stocks, and that through the 
ownership of life insurance policies and the payment of 
insurance premiums, a considerable portion of which are 
invested in bonds, more than 50,000,000 “are indirectly 
but none the less vitally interested in the securities 
markets.” | | 


The new chairman of the Commission which is to be 


largely responsible for the kind of securities markets we 
have has expressed a truth to which members of congres- 


Chairman Kennedy of Securities Commission Has Expressed a Constructive Attitude Toward 
Business and Finance---Presumably He Spoke With the Sanction of the President--- 
Reassurance’ Should Come Now From Other Agencies of the Government, Too 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


sional committees were largely indifferent. He has stated 
better than it has been stated before the reason why 
America should not commit economic suicide by strang- 
ling the investment markets with unworkable rules, regu- 
lations and statutes. 

But for whom does Mr. Kennedy speak? Does he speak 
merely for himself? Does he speak for the other members 
of the Commission—Messrs. Landis, Healy, Pecora, and 
Matthews? Every one of these four men is sincere, hon- 
est, well-intentioned, just as is the chairman. But it can- 
not be forgotten that all four have played their part in the 
whole negative psychology which it is so important to 
terminate now if confidence is to be rebuilt. 

Perhaps Mr. Kennedy’s associates are ready to go along 
with him on the broad outlines of his policy because 
they think that the brakes can readily be applied to exces- 
sive speculation or to loose marketing of securities, and 
that possibly business and finance will differentiate be- 
tween a palpably wrong practice and a legitimate market- 
ing operation. 


It would be gratifying, indeed, 


CLARIFICATION if the other members of the Com- 
OF 1933 ACT _ mission could subscribe publicly 
BADLY NEEDED ‘to the purposes of the Kennedy 
speech, not because anybody for 
a moment doubts that they are in agreement with the 
chairman, but because the public, and particularly the 
business world, will continue to wonder whether the Com- 
mission speaks through its chairman or through the day 
by day regulations and decisions which must furnish the 
acid test of whether the capital markets are really to be 
reopened. 

No speeches ‘or talk can erase the devastating clauses 
of the law itself as passed in 1933 and as left unrevised in 
1934. It may be, of course, that the Commission may de- 
velop a method of making explicit the meaning of the law. 
Interpretations would be helpful if only they were to do 
what the British Companies Act—the alleged model under 
which we passed our securities law of 1933—really does, 
namely, to specify the exact nature of the offenses which 
the financial world must avoid in the sale of securities. 

Unfortunately, the investor today gets less information 
than he ever had before the present laws were passed. 
Statistical information is contained, of course, in a pros- 
pectus so voluminous that the average man will not take 
the time to read it and, if he does, he needs an expert ac- 
countant or a lawyer to tell him what it all means. 


v 


The simple statement of pur- 
pose and the simple proposals of 


BUSINESS WANTS 


TO KNOW JUST what a corporation intends to do ~ 
WHATITCAN DO with the money borrowed and the. 


simple recital of earnings which 

used to attract the eye of the investor as he looked at a 
summary are no longer available. What the Commission 
ought to do is to make a summary and authorize its pub- 
lication so that any company which uses the Commission’s 
summary cannot be later sued for having omitted some 
fact out of a 1,000-page prospectus just because a strike 
lawyer or nuisance creditor wants to harass a director or 
officer of the company which has issued the securities. 

There are many revisions in practice which the Commis- 
sion may be able to effect without amending the law. And 
if by experience in the next six months of what we hope 
now will be intelligent administration there are plain de- 
fects in the law, the Commission should unanimously ask 
Congress in January to make those changes. 

Does the Kennedy speech represent the Roosevelt point 
of view today? 
_ We have only the impressive fact that President Roose- 
velt not only appointed Mr. Kennedy but asked him to 
accept the chairmanship. Mr. Roosevelt knew before he 
left on his vacation what the effects of the passage of the 
new law had been. He might in his heart have considered 
all fears exaggerated or unjustified, but he could not deny 
the fact that those apprehensions had taken root and were 
affecting the morale of the whole business world. 


It would not be at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, if the Kennedy ad- 
dress, which, by the way, was 


REASSURANCE 
broadcast over a _ nation-wide 
IS NECESSARY hook-up of radio nila and de- 


livered before the members of the National Press Club in 
Washington, were not an ordinary affair but a statement 
carefully prepared in advance with full knowledge as to 
its scope by the Administration. 

“We see at the present time,’ remarks Mr. Kennedy, 
“only a little stream of capital issues where before there 
was a flood tide.” 

Maybe Mr. Kennedy will be able to remove one 
barrier—fear of the restrictive character of the law. 

But even then it may be that the capital market will not 


PERHAPS OTHER 
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yet have revived. For, it must be conceded, that men like 
Professor Landis have insisted for several months that 
the securities act alone was not responsible for the stag- 
nant capital market—and that the real trouble was the ex- 
cessive caution of the investor in the face of the general 
uncertainty in the whole world about the future trend. — 

It may be that Mr. Landis will be proved right. Any- 
way, it was and is important by a process of elimination 
to find the real cause. One suspects that even the assur- 
ance which the Securities Commission may give to busi- 
ness and finance will not be adequate to remove the fears 
that have grown up around the other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment itself which either have failed to appreciate that 
business cannot stand government competition or that 
long-term money will never be invested while the Gov- 
ernment is on a spending spree, and the sword of Damo- 
cles is held by the tax-collector over all manner of busi- 
ness and enterprises. 

Maybe, too, Secretary Morgenthau, who has just re- 
turned from his vacation, will give the nation a reassur- 
ing word about the Government’s fiscal situation. Maybe 
he will find a way to assure us that the Government can 
raise enough money to pay its deficits. And maybe, too, 
he will convince us that the public debt is not to be arbi- 
trarily increased in the years to come by a program of 
Government ownership of utilities and railroads or the 
socialization of industry by government loans and doles. 


Clearly the New Deal, now of 
all times, ought to give evidence 


OBJECT LESSON 


FOR OTHER NEW of team-work in finance. The 
| DEAL AGENCIES spending authorities are numer- 


ous. The borrowing authorities 
are legion. There ought to be concentrated in the Treas- 
ury Department the right to say what moneys shall be 
spent and for what purposes. | 

Otherwise the tax flow cannot be increased or even 
maintained. 

Otherwise there must be more deflation and more un- 
employment. | 

For the 8,000,000 or more who wait patiently for jobs 
are not made happy by the crumbs of relief. 

They want jobs. 

They want a chance. | 

As the months roll on, as the drought spreads its de- 
struction of purchasing power in the West with its reper- 
cussions on producers and wholesalers elsewhere; as the 
Austrian crisis dashes the hopes of those who have been 
looking abroad for new markets, it behooves us all to take 
to heart the advice of Mr. Kennedy, who argues against 
vindictiveness, who taboos venom and concealed punish- 
ment in a heroic effort to breathe a new spirit of coopera- 
tion between the Government and the people. For the 
task of America is to put its house in order so that ex- 
change of goods in the home market shall not be impeded 
while we wait for the light of reason to dawn on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

It has been characteristic of various reform movements 
to become sobered by responsibility. The power to su- 
pervise business through the NRA has not been happily 
exercised. The crack-down method didn’t work. An- 
other agency—the Securities Commission—now starts 
out with a voice of conciliation and a tone of affirmative 
helpfulness. Would that the same point of view were 
taken by the other agencies and officials of the Govern- 
ment. 

v 


Many of the New Dealers are 
away on vacation. It is not too 
much to hope that they will re- 


LAWS STILL 
turn with a better knowledge o 
OPERATING the effects of the first few years 


of legislative complexity and see the need for an entirely 
new approach, an approach that does not diminish the 
idealism of the New Deal or its splendid objectives of a 
more abundant life for everyone, but an approach which 
after all recognizes that progress is a series of compro- 
mises between theory and experience and with a good deal 
more dependence on the second than the first. 

The New Deal cannot, of course, maintain power by 
agitating or provoking discontent. It must in the final 
analysis appeal to the contented voters of the country. 
And there cannot be contentment unless the incentive to 
reward is retained and the opportunity given to the hon- 
est individual to reap the fruits of his toil. Business is 
not suddenly born to new incentives or to the worship of 
Utopian gods. Business is a pragmatic affair, which has 
come down through the ages of time, and he who tampers 
with economic society without recognizing the laws of 
human nature condemns his experiment to failure and his 
countrymen to tragedy. 

That is why Mr. Kennedy’s speech may truly be called 
the voice of reason. 


HUMAN NATURE 
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